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HOWDY 


To Eat Mexican Cooking In The Real & Excellent 
Local Style Has Required A Trip To Either 
Downtown Or To South Tucson. 


Phil Ferranti’s La Placita Cafe is a new 
Mexican Restaurant at Swan and Ft. Lowell 
with old-fashioned Sonoran cooking using 
traditional recipes. 

La Placita Cafe features such favorites 
as albondigas and caldo de queso soups. 
Available every day. 

La Placita Cafe offers gulf shrimp Sono¬ 
ran style, filet of Cabrilla (sea bass) and a 
wonderful Iowa comfed tenderloin steak. 


The tortillas are handmade. The green 
com tamales are fresh and moist. 



La Placita Cafe 

881-1150 


The menu also contains all of the other 
local Mexican dishes that are sure to please 
the Mexican Food Aficionado. 

A nice complement to any Mexican food 
meal is the traditional margarita or an ice- 
cold Mexican beer. You will find them at La 
Placita Cafe along with a fine assortment of 
wines and liquors. 

Phil Ferranti is a native Arizonan, origi¬ 
nally from Benson, Az. He knows his Mexi¬ 
can food. 

Enjoy the music of award-winning Edu¬ 
ardo Santiago-Figueroa, playing traditional 
Spanish, Flamenco and Mexican guitar. 
Tues. & Wed. evening from 6:00 p.m. 

Located in Plaza Palomino 

(comer of Swan & Ft. Lowell) 

Daily Business Lunch Specials 
Open 7 days a week 11 am to 9 pm 



Jerry’s. 

Because you take pride in your home. 


©A.F Payne 

Remember when you could have top 
quality sound only with big bulky speakers 
that never fit anywhere, and wires that 
made your floor look like an LA road map? 
Jerry’s Audio-Video Custom Specialists 
can change all that. 

We can assist you in the design, selec¬ 
tion and installation of quality audio 
and video systems. We also assist designers 
and architects by suggesting proper wire 
paths, system and speaker placement. 

Jerry’s custom-installed speaker systems 
will blend into any decor, and free precious 
floor space for other uses. Paint or wallpaper 
over them, and they’ll still out-perform 
most boxed high-performance speaker 
systems. 


Of course, wires disappear, too. And 
Jerry’s will provide custom cabinet design 
for your electronic components. Hide 
them or show them off! 

The source for specialty audio and video 
products for over 18 years and a licensed 
C-l 2 Arizona contractor, you can trust your 
home to Jerry’s. 



Custom 
Division 

5750 E. Broadway, Tbcson 

747-7267 



Howdy, 

Somewhere in this issue, human journalist Norma Coile does a nice, even- 
tempered piece on the ecology of golf courses in the desert - what they do to 
wildlife, the water table, aesthetic concerns and other things. My own senti¬ 
ments parallel those of the incredibly smart guy quoted at the end of the story, 
but I don't pretend to be objective. Golfers don't get any exercise, don t face 
any risks, don't need to be smart, and they dress like dorks. Whatta sport. 

Anyway, Code's research made me think of other things going on in this 
desert that are no damn good for it. All-terrain death vehicles. Billboards. Arti¬ 
ficial lakes. No, wait — if we didn't have the lakes, there wouldn't be any fish 
for the Game & Fish Department to poison, and they'd get bored and go out 
shooting mountain lions again. Or worse yet, lizards. 

Up in the badlands, the Phoenix City Council considered letting some 
Florida sharpie build an 18,000-seat amphitheater in the desert on the city s 
northeast fringe. He'd implied it was going to be this nice cultural attraction 
with string quartets and stuff. The neighbors realized that the "stuff" would 
be billion-watt, open-air rock concerts. I'm not sorry for the humans nearby; 
they already live in Phoenix and one more environmental disaster wouldn't 
seriously diminish their quality of life. But what about all the other creatures 
in the neighborhood? 

I guess we do this stuff because we don't appreciate the desert for the 
unique environment that it is. We demand that it entertain us, support us, and 
make bundles of money for us. We demand too much. 

One thing more — I've found a new editor and chained him to a desk 
here. The old one decided to leave, along with the publisher. They were the 
real brains behind City Mag, and they inspired the unique collection of voices 
that it has today, and that it's going to keep. We wish 'em the best. 

Jggy 
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LETTERS 


Pimping a word processor 

As one half of the "wide-eyed" couple in love with Mexican culture and 
attempting to graft their lives onto Mexican roots, cited in Lawrence W. Cheek's 
attempt at communication with the public for a fee ["Barrio BMW," February], I 
feel he deserves a response. 

Certainly the renovators are in the barrio; and certainly they are white. It 
would seem that our reward for appreciating a run-down building for the archi¬ 
tectural heritage of Tucson that it is, is to have some amateur psychologist earn¬ 
ing a living pimping a word processor come along and assess our lives and 
motivations for us. 1 refuse to accept guilt for having spent twelve years of my 
life stabilizing and renovating a building just because I happen to have "beige" 
skin. 

It is depressing to see that there is literally no effort a human being can put 
forth that cannot be denigrated. 

A. Hiller 

Next time, point out the real tragedy of the barrios 

I don't deny that Tucson has its "dirty little secrets" like any other town. 
However, if Lawrence W. Cheek wishes to step over the line into the arena of 
social commentary (rather than architectural criticism), perhaps he'd be well 
advised to delve more deeply into the real tragedy of the barrios. Poverty and 
lack of opportunity combined with immersion in a drug subculture has left 
most barrio youths so wounded that their destinies are carved in stone almost 
before they are born. 

It's easy to stroll through Barrio Viejo and criticize the restoration efforts — 
which are among the very few projects that will actually preserve an element of 
Hispanic culture and history. Not so easy to take part in any kind of meaningful 
activity that will help create change. Perhaps City Magazine would consider 
running a series of articles focusing on the plight of the chicano youth immersed 
in the crime, drug and gang problems that are very real in today's barrios. 

Judith L. Bernal 

Burglar bars in the barrio 

"Ill will," indeed! I am the "local businesswoman" who is restoring the 
Pascale Adobes at Meyer and 17th Street. I bought this crumbling property in a 
last-minute effort to keep the city from razing these historic buildings. I am re¬ 
storing them in as authentic a manner as possible, which is no small feat! 

Bars were not planned for the windows or doors. It was a heartbreaking 
(and expensive) decision, arrived at after our third break-in and burglary. Per¬ 
haps you've missed recent news items about the too-numerous muggings, bur¬ 
glaries and rapes in this neighborhood? Or the eighty-two year-old woman on 
Meyer Street who was beaten up for her TV set? 

The "garish turquoise" wasn't really my choice either, but old paint remains 
on the woodwork and a good deal of research and conversations with surviving 
relatives of Juan Pascale validated that cover as original — or at least historic. 

On my next attempt at restoration I will make every effort to supply des- 
sperados with six-guns and marshals on horseback. Until they become legal 
again, I fear we must resort to parking places and window bars. 

Sally R. Darling 

Sorry, we don’t do walls either 

Ah yes: "Americans talk. Mexicans jabber" ["Tucson's Dirty Little Secret," 

February]. _ . . ... 

Jim Griffith writes, "I can't see the guard in a Mexico City drunk tank either 

scrubbing walls or copying music" [also in February]. 

Ah yes: American jailers scrub jail cell walls and copy music. Mexicans are 
too lazy, too uncultured, to do either. In brief, where does Griffith think guards 

scrub cell walls and copy music? In Tucson? 

Suppose you offer a sequel to "Tucson s Dirty Little Secret and call it 
"Great songs copied from the walls of the Tucson City Jail." Tell us about the 
cultural differences of a "guard in a Mexico City drunk tank from generic jail 
cell guards. 

Ted Rushton 

Phoenix 


GOLD ROOM 



We can't think of a better way to 
start the week. Choose from menu 
selections like Roasted Veal in 
Champignon sauce, Seafood 
Newburg Vol Au Vent and a host of 
fresh-baked desserts served with 
vintage champagne. 


As night falls, So do the prices in our 
Gold Room. Reserve a table on the 
terrace and dine from our Twilight 
menu. Exquisite selections starting 
at $7.75 and served from 5:30 to 
6:30 p.m. Sunday through Thursday. 


St 


WESTWARD LOOK RESORT 


245 E. Ina Road ♦ 297-1151 


AAA Tennis Magazine Holiday Magazine Arizona s Golden Spoon” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ “Top 50” Resorts ‘Fine Dining” Award 
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LOCALLY OWNED 


Interior Hardwood 
Shutters 

Custom Designs 
8. Installation 

Manufactured in Tucson 

Licensed 8. Bonded 
Contractors 

Quality Since 1972 

3231 E. Michigan 
889-5100 


Centennial Hall 
Comes Alive 
in April! 


The Elisa Monte Dance Company ► 

Mesmerizing, High Pulse Dance! 

Friday April 14 & Saturday April 15-8pm 
Reserved Seating-$14, $12, $10 


A The Kronos Quartet 

A style all its own. shattering tradition 
and leaving audiences hreatlitess 
with music from Bartok to Hendrix I. 

Monday April 17 & Tuesday April 18-8pm 
Reserved $eating-$12, $10, $8 

sponsored with the Arizona Friends of Music 


e Vienna Chamber Ensemble ► 

,r season’s finale! 9 principal members 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Wednesday April 26-8pm 
Reserved Seatlng-$17, $15, $13 

Reserve your seats today at Centennial Hall, 
Dillard’s and all TCC outlets. 

CHARGE BY PHONE AT: 1 (800)366-3269. 

Visa/Mastercard accepted. 


VrfM » 




You found it ‘sexier’ to impute our motives 

Ironic, isn't it? A week before your [February) issue hit the newsstands, 

your article on Aviation was already outdated. 

However even before becoming outdated, the entire tone of the article, 1 
believe was just plain wrong. Until the end of January, ADOT held a $60 million 
hammer over our heads in case we were willing to ask for changes to a corridor 
, ,• , nTnpri t had been determined eight years ago. I count at least four of us 

w lose a g don't like the Aviation alternative, but at the same time 

,h ' C S C T"ll mLn to mimbur*- ADOT Thai is why wo focus* on 
we also didn t ha $ indicated to ADOT the need to make changes 

flwpofonfta. impact on .ho Down,own. .he Acs Dis.r.C, 

course you didn't give us any rccogm found it "sexier" instead to 

ognizing the "hammer" held over“ r luical ambition" the unwillingness of the 
impute our motives, attributing 1- 'isolations to me, re-election to 

council to eliminate the last mile (Congressional aspirations 

council members). ambitious" thing to do would 

Did i. ever occur to you that the ^“^“to^lion inLi. and bask 
be lo simply oppose Aviation, blanu be | ie ve Ihat we supported the 

in the resulting public approval? Can you re* y j t mile? 

last mile to "create jobs" when there is no un g funding for 

Of course, the ultimate irony behind all of this is that jn^ ^ we can go 

the last mile today, or tomorrow. Now tha, the dow 8 ntoW n, air qual- 

about the business of making the changes < m eet our needs 

it, in particular, and ,he well-being of the entire »mtnun«y. To »“ S ; 

especially in the area of public transportation and light rail (my prefer 
tiorOwe will need a funding source to make it possible. Otherwise we wi 
eventually choke on polluted air. Taking unwarranted hits on elected officiate i is 
a fun pastime, but it may be a little more productive to highlight and ctanfythe 
complexity of these issues. It will require an enlightened community, go 
public choices, and a clear debate on the alternatives before the public will con¬ 
sent to a funding mechanism that will help us do the right thing on our trans- 
porta tion problems. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas J. Volgy 
Mayor 

Arizona Opera: ‘success’ at the artists’ expense 

1 read with great interest your article on Glynn Ross, general director of 
Arizona Opera. He has done a terrific job getting the opera, after many years in 
the red, in the black again. However, everything has its price and while there 
has been much financial improvement, it has been at the expense of many local 
artists. 1 have heard one sad story after another from local pianists, dancers, 
lead and chorus singers. Mr. Ross does not pay a fair working wage. It's the old 
rerun: "Take advantage of the artists. They'll do it for the price because they 
need the work." The hypocrisy is that it comes from a man who has dedicated 
most of his life to the arts, but who has learned very little about supporting with 
respect and dignity the artists who make art what it is. What a sham; what a 
shame. 

Patricia Matarazzo 


The men on death row: part of our family 

1 almost threw the magazine in my toilet when 1 started reading "Getting 
Away With Life on Death Row" [January]. What shallow-minded, bigoted per¬ 
son wrote that trash?! I'm glad 1 read on, however. The direct revelations of the 
prisoners were interesting, after sorting out the author's lies and distortions. 

It may very well be that many or most of our brothers and sisters that the 
courts condemn to death, in the intervening time in concrete torture chambers, 
do lose their minds. Who wouldn't? 

I'm an ex-convict. I've known plenty of people who were, or became, mur¬ 
derers. There's one thing 1 noticed about them that separates them from the rest 
of us. That is, they murdered, against the rules. Oh yes, there are ways to mur¬ 
der within the rules — war, manufacturing and distribution of deadly, cancer- 
causing substances and capital punishment, to name three. 

Otherwise, those people are that, people. They laugh, cry, hate, love, and do 
























all the other things people do, generally, in the same ways as most anyone. Sure, 
there are those whose dreams died from the moment of birth, who were de¬ 
prived and victimized by society from infancy. Their scars may indeed reflect in 
their general attitudes and characters, and, physically, through the bruises ot 
beatings. They are part of our family: fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, the chil¬ 
dren of the Stars and Stripes. They are as much victims as those they victimized. 
They are ill, reflections of our ill society. We must heal the diseases, with ac¬ 
knowledgment of our responsibility, and go on. 

Joan Baez sang, "help us raze the prisons to the ground." It means build a 
society that needs no prisons. It can be done. VVe must try. 

Tommy Walen 

Pima, Arizona 

We’ll take that bra with 256K RAM, please 

Congrats on the discovery of the world's first computerized tits ["Trech- 
erous Current," page twenty-four, February 1. Silicon is what they make com¬ 
puter chips (and glass) of. Silicone is what they use to make breasts defy gravity. 
This can be comical — 1 once heard a speech on the tloor of the New Mexico 
House in which the orator kept referring to the "Silicone Valley," which I fig¬ 
ured must not be the Valley of Electrons in California, but the place near Amar¬ 
illo which advertises itself as the "Bra Capital of the World" with a billboard 
touting its bra factory. Nice article on the Colorado, however. 

Mark Acuff 

Forgetting who they work for 

I sometimes feel that the Star , UA, Arizona congressmen, and our governor 
are all tied together to promote their interest [on Mt. Graham]. I would like to 
know why, when the majority of the letters and calls were against the scopes, 
our idiot congressmen voted and pushed for the scopes. It seems they forgot 
who they work for. I only hope that none of them get re-elected. 

John Bloom 

He picked the wrong radical 

Please assure Mr. McManus [Letters, January], that Teresa Leal is not a 
“Mexican millionaire ." Her only “regular” income, which arrives sporadically, 
comes to her as the government representative of the various Indian groups in 
Nogales, Sonora. It amounts to about $60 a month, I believe. 

Ask her about her work with battered women; about the hundreds of law¬ 
suits and complaints she's filed on behalf of Indian women who are beaten, 
jailed and raped because they try to sell trinkets on the streets; ask about the 
brothels staffed with Indian children; ask about the cardboard cities in Nogales 
with no sanitation or water, much less electricity. 

If Mr McManus expected groveling gratitude in exchange for his generos¬ 
ity he picked the wrong radical. His gift was kind, generous, undoubtedly 
appreciated and certainly put to good use. May he take comfort in knowing that 
the thanks come (as do all true gifts — anonymously) from the persecuted and 
exploited poor of Sonora. 

Nicholas }. Bleser 

Tumacacori 

Disgusting yuppie snob ads 

Congratulations upon your celebration of the desert, with the publication of 
Katie Lee's "Juan for the Road" [January]. But, why change the title? The origi¬ 
nal, "Make me no grave," is far preferable: Katie is making a serious statement 
about the desert, not just penning a bit of frivolous fluff. However, I do hope 
that the publication of her piece marks the beginning of a return to the thrust of 
your early issues. Please let us hear more from her, and from Bunny Fontana, 
Julian Huxley, Byrd Baylor, Ed Abbey, Gary Nabhan, et al. We need them des¬ 
perately to counterbalance your disgusting, overwhelming New Yorker-type 
Yuppie snob ads. 

An exiled half-lizard, half-desert rat, 

Susie Henderson 

Cerrillos, New Mexico 




Nature Makes Teeth, 

Dental Pride Makes the Difference 

Dr. Mickel Malek believes people should 
be given the dignity to take part in their dental decision¬ 
making. A sculptor in his private life, Dr. Malek sees 
dentistry as an art form as well. He likes the trust 
and faith people place in his creativity and his greatest 
reward is the degree of appreciation they have 
for his work. 



DENTAL PRIDE 
745-1001 
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by Gonzalo Expinosa & Gerald Porter 

FUNTIONAL ART: 

"Salsa" Style 

"Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" Series 

limited editions of 25 

g Si S S 

424 N. 4th Ave., Tucson, AZ 85705 • 622-6454 
• Monday-Saturday 10 am to 6 pm • 


TUCSON’S FINEST & LARGEST 
SELECTION OF HANDBAGS 


Also featuring Belts and Jewelry 


2930 E. BROADWAY 
602-325-5582 


[Tie Cactus Rose. From Prime Rib to 
•ached Salmon to Shrimp and Lobster 
: ettucini, every dish is prepared with 
creative twist. Dine inside or alfresco, 
aily, 6anvllpm. And Sunday Brunch. 
For reservations, 88L4200. 

n 

445 S. Alvemon Way ♦ Doubletree Hotel 


Guilt by affiliation 

I enjoyed Katie Lee's "Juan f ( , r the Road" verv 
much. However, I am puzzled In h er attitude d 
ward "all those goddam EVs" (Eastern Visitors) sh 
wanted to run out of Sabino Canyon. 

Lee was born in Indiana. Her mother Ruth sold 
real estate here, was a rental agent, and once worked 
as a saleslady for a company called "Arizona Ac 
commodations. 1 ler father Zanna was a building 
contractor. It seems that Lee's parents made their 
living by helping to accommodate all those "god¬ 
dam EVs." 

Tucson was a smaller and less spoiled place be¬ 
fore Lee and her family arrived. She must not have 
realized that they too were part of the problem. 

William Sutherland 


Katie replies: "1 was not born in Indiana. March 1920 
ved with my parents at Third (now University) and 
me. I'm sixty-nine years old. My mother was a Repub- 
m; my father a sometime Rosicrucian. / am neither ." 


Bookkeeping 

I am writing about the note concerning the au¬ 
thor [Lawrence Clark Powell I of "Miss Brooks Was a 
Bear" [February]. 

The late Richard A. Harvill, former UA presi¬ 
dent, was largely responsible for the development 
af the current UA library. He poured hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into the library budget for 
many years during my tenure as university librar¬ 
ian, and fortunately my successor, Dave Laird, was 
able to continue this policy under [former] President 
Schaefer. 

Lawrence Powell, for a few years a part-time 
library school faculty member, is often mistaken for 
Donald M. Powell, who had a large part in the estab¬ 
lishment of the library school. 

About 1966 or 1967, Harvill asked me to prepare 
a proposal for a graduate library school; this had 
been urged by The Arizona State Library Associa¬ 
tion for some years. I had the able assistance of 
Rudolf A. Gjelmass, then our chief special collec¬ 
tions librarian and long-time director of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan Library School, and Donald M. 
Powell, then my assistant university librarian. 

Harvill presented the proposal to the Regents in 
1968. They authorized the establishment of the 
school, and it was established in 1969. 

Robert K. Johnson 

Former university librarian, and 

professor emeritus. Graduate Library School 


We love to hear from you , whether to compliment or 
complain. We reserve the right to edit letters for 
length and clarity. Sign your letters and include a re¬ 
turn address and phone number (which we wont 
publish). Send your letters to City Magazine, 1050 
E. River Rd., Suite 200, Tucson , Arizona 8571S. 
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WHERE TO 



Prom Prom Girls 
April 1 

Hey, what’s $75 bucks a couple to hear Betsy 
Bolding. Nina Trasoff and Jannie Cox pretend 
they’re the Supremes? (There goes Diana’s 
comeback). Not enough? Then how about Bud 
Foster. Richard Kimball and Peter Goudinoff as 
the Beach Boys? Proceeds from this “Senior 
Prom ’63” will help fund the Information and 
Referral Service’s Help on Call crisis line. 7 
p.m. in St. Gregory’s High School gym. Info, 
323-1303. 

Spring Fling 
Through April 2 

See the latest styles as students and adventur¬ 
ers from all over Tucson wedge themselves in 
between rides and lines at ethnic food and 
game booths. Scare yourself in the haunted 
house, ride the ferris wheel, win a goldfish. 
There’s music, mime, dancing on the lawn, 
clowns, face-painters, angry neighbors and 
more. The largest student-run carnival in the 
country. UA campus off Campbell. Adm. 
charge. Info. 621-2121. 



people attended this event last year, and it’s a' 
sure bet to be lively. Concert prices are steep 
(but down from last year): $15, $25, $50. 
Linda Ronstadt crooning in cameo, but the 
featured singer is Vikki Carr. On the 21st in 
TCC Hall at 7:30 p.m. Info, 791-4266. 


Kitchen Musicians 
April 23, 24 

Music in the Old Pueblo at El Presidio Park 
highlights the fourth annual Tucson Folk 
Festival featuring three stages, instrument 
workshops, food booths, folk dancing, 
magicians, concerts, singers and songwriters. 
From traditional to bluegrass to weird. Smiling 
faces, warm weather and local and regional 
acts as well as national headliner (tentative) 
Jesse Winchester. Five thousand of you will 
show up: 10,000 will listen on KXCI. Sat. from 
noon to 9 p.m.. Sun. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info', 
795-8393. 

Like Mother, Like Daughter 
April 28 


Poison 
April 5 

And that’s how they sound if you’re over 
thirty... but if not, this heavy metal band with 
lots of hair and shrieking lungs and black 
leather will rock the kids all night long....TCC 
arena at 8 p.m. Tickets, 791-4101. 

Wire In 
April 5 

Tired of being the last to know? Gina Vareli, 
involved in metaphysical science for more than 
thirty years, presents a psychic class that runs 
for six consecutive Wednesdays. Tune in to 
your psychic ability, trance states, chakras, 
raising kundalini, interpreting color, healing 
and other higher issues. Pre-registration fee 
one week prior is $65; late $75. At the Desert 
Institute of the Healing Arts, 882-0899. 

Fourth Ave. Street Fair 
April 7-9 

Ethnic food (heavy again on the Thai side); 
jugglers; craftspeople hawking jewelry, pottery, 
handmade clothing, candles, crystals, beads, 
baskets, photographs, windchimes. Have we 
left anything out? Oh yeah, paintings, street 
musicians, dogs wearing paisley bandanas and 
kids with frozen yogurt dribbling down smiling 
faces. Our bi-annual institution. Bring your 


appetite, family and comfy shoes. All day long 
on the avenue. 

Treasure Hunt 
April 8 

Haul out your cowboy duds and head out to 
Old Tucson to take part in an old-time 
melodrama that will provide clues to stashed 
prizes. Then belly up for a bonafide Western 
barbecue and some country dancin’. A 
donation of $40 a person, $75 a couple will 
buy you a night of fun and fortune and support 
Brewster Center, Casa de los Ninos, Shalom 
House and Tucson Centers for Women and 
Children. From 5:30 p.m. to midnight. 
Reservations and info, 577-8764 or 624-5600. 

Big Bird Lives 
April 12,13 

Sesame Street comes to Tucson... Big Bird, the 
Cookie Monster, Bert & Ernie and all the other 
favorites run around on stage, tricking children 
(and adults) into learning under the guise of 
fun. Remember fun? It came just before 
Rambo. TCC arena at 7:30 both nights and a 
morning show at 10:30 on the 13th. Tickets, 
791-4101. 

Pima County Fair 
April 14-23 

Our annual fair salutes Pima County this year 


(last year it was the horse industry). Last year, 
397,000 humanoids graced the grazed land of 
the fairgrounds and browsed through rows of 
food booths, homespun arts and crafts and 
tons of animal flesh. Fresh air and fun for the 
entire family, rides for the kids. Fairgrounds, 

11300 S. Houghton Rd. 8 a.m. $3, adults, 

$1.50,12 and under; 6 and under free. Watch 
for special event days. Senior Citizens day on 
the 20th — everyone 65-plus free. Info 
624-1013. 

Fiesta del Presidio 
April 15,16 

Continuous mainstage entertainment, fifty 
Mexican tood booths on Main Street down¬ 
town, children’s games and craftmaking, 
Hispanic arts and crafts displays, low rider 
show hosted by the Elegants Car Club, Sat. 
night street dance, art exhibits at TMA, mural 
painting, strolling mariachis and more are just 
part of this annual festival. Sponsored by US 
West Communications. Sat. noon-midnight; 
Sun., noon-7 p.m. Info, 622-6911. 

Mariachi Convention 
April 18-22 

The seventh annual mariachi convention brings 
the top players in the world to Tucson to hold 
workshops, a special concert and Garibaldi 
night (outdoor fiesta at Armory Park). Restore 
your faith in romance. More than 25,000 


The popular, Grammy-winning singing duo, 

The Judds, entertain in a cross between pop 
and country. The daughter can really rock l n’ 
roll; the mother is, well... interesting. These 
folks know the ingredients to real corn syrup,. 
but everyone loves ’em. TCC arena at 8 p.m. 
Ticket info, 791-4101. 

Dillo Talk 
April 28 

Sukay, the four-member Andean group returns 
to Tucson playing traditional and original 
music from Bolivia, Peru, Argentina and Chile 
on pans, notched flutes, drums and rattles, and 
the stringed charango, made from an armadilto 
shell. Sukay's vocals are in Spanish and in 
Quechua, the language spoken by modern day 
descendants of the Incas. At 8 p.m. in UA 
Student Union Ballroom. Tickets, $8, $7 at 
Bentley’s, Piney Hollow, Jeff’s Classical 
Records, Soundscapes and UA Student Union 
Info, 743-3217. 

Cherried Chrome 
April 29 

The 4th annual Chevy showdown is open to all 
Chevy cars, trucks and Corvettes from '55- 64. 
The day starts with the “show and shine" and 
ends with a jump back in time to the sock hop 
8 a.m.-midnight. Last year they had ninety-four 
cars on display. Executive Inn, 333 W 
Drachman. Registration info, 749-8929 
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Etherton/Stem Gallery 

135 South 6th Avenue 
(upstairs) 602 624-7370 


February 1 - March 11, 1989 
Bailey Doogan 
Judith Golden 
Susan Kay Johnson 

March 15 - April 22, 1989 

Nancy Tokar Miller 

William Lesch 

April 28 - June 10, 1989 
Mark Klett 
Timothy O’Sullivan 
William Bell 



Etherton/Stem 

GALLERY 


LIVE DOWNTOWN 

WHERE IT HAPPENS! 



TUCSON’S 

premiere 

H I G H R I s E 

Studios—593 Sq.Ft. from $275 (presently hllcJ) 

1 Bedroom / 1 Ba.— 890 Sq. Ft. from $385 

2 Bedroom / 2 Ba.—1186 Sq. Ft. from $475 


. Large Private Balconies 
. Heated Swimming Pool 

► Laundry Facilities On Site 
. Ample Storage Areas 

► Lighted Parking With 
Controlled Access 




Professionally Managed by Dominion Investments, Inc. 

425 W. Paseo Redondo . Office Hours: M-F 10-6 Sat. 10-4 • 622-7723 


WHERE T O HOW L 



HEAD SHOP 


Sounds of Science 
April 4 

Continuing the UA Faculty 
Lecture Series, UA Physics 
Prof William S. Bickel 
discusses the science of 
sound —music, birdsongs, 
earthquakes... even the 
acoustical microscope. 
Education for the ears (or vice 
versa). Arizona Health 
Sciences Center Main 
Auditorium, 7:30 p.m., room 
2600. Free. Info, 621-1877. 

Break Fast 
April 4 

Forget the three-martini 
power lunch. There isn’t time 
anymore. Hear W. Van Harlow 
tell you about “When Bad 
News Is Good News: Stock 
Market Efficiency” while you 
chow down a breakfast buffet 
at the Arizona Inn. Fifteen 
bucks buys you interesting 
companions and new 
strategies in the competitive 
corporate world of informa¬ 
tion anxiety. Sponsored by the 
UA’s College of Business and 
Public Administration’s 
Alumni Council. 2200 E. Elm 
St., 7 a.m. Info. 621-2930. 

Mind Bash 
April 4, 6 

Hang out on a thinker’s edge. 
The Magritte Sessions are 
about writing and ideas at the 
innovative edge of contempo¬ 
rary practice (their descrip¬ 
tion). April 4, authors Lyn 
Hejinian and Kit Robinson 
read at 7 p.m. at the Tucson 
Museum of Art. April 6 . they 
speak at Cafe Magritte, where 
words already are abundant. 
Sponsored by Chax Press and 
supported by TMA, Cafe 
Magritte, TPAC and the 
Arizona Commission on the 
Arts. Info on times, prices, 
622-7109. 

Good Ode Times 
April 5,19 

Poetry isn’t what it used to be: 
no smoking, no bongos, no 
berets. But... maybe it’s 
better. Student poetoids get 
their turn this month in the UA 
Poetry Center’s season finale. 
Free at 8 p.m. in the UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium, followed by informal 
"receptions." Info, 621-7941. 


Grow Your Own 
April 8 

Find your “personal totem 
pole” at Discovery Ranch, in a 
visualization workshop on 
guided imagery. Learn how to 
put yourself in whatever frame 
of mind you feel like being in. 
At Ramsey Canyon in the 
Huachuca Mountains. 
Accommodations aren’t posh, 
(several rustic cabins 
available) so bring your 
sleeping bag. Some meals 
included. From $80-$155. 
Registration, 378-6845. 

Gender Bender 
April 21, 22 

The Southern Arizona Friends 
of C.G. Jung are sponsoring 
two events with Jungian 
analyst and author Jean 
Shinoda Bolen, M.D. The 
lecture is “Gods in Everyman: 

A New Psychology of Men’s 
Lives and Loves.” Fri., 7:30- 
9:30 p.m., at St. Philip’s in the 
Hills Gallery. Sounds like a 
must for women who still 
don’t understand. Sat., the 
workshop, “Goddesses in 
Everywoman” from 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. at St. Mary’s 
Hospital Century Room A. 

Why does it take seven hours 
to explain women, and only 
two for men? Adm. fee. Info, 
299-3020. 

Director’s Lunch 
April 25 

Meet Gary Gisselman, director 
of Arizona Theatre Company 
and director of ATC’s current 
performance of “A Walk in 
The Woods,” in this noon 
luncheon at the Doubletree. 

For $12.50 you’ll hear what 
happens behind the scenery 
and how creative brains play 
out concepts. A dramatic 
diversion from the workday. 
Reservations by mail (include 
check) to ATC, P.O. Box 1631, 
Tucson, 85702. Info 
622-2823. 



EVENTS 


White Sale 
April 1 

Bargain hunters and flea 
market freaks: Head for the 
Tucson Medical Center 
Auxiliary’s rummage sale... 
used office furniture, kitchen 
items, clothing, appliances. 
From high-class gadgets to 
junk items, if it has a price 
tag. it’s for sale. Alitor 


hospital charity R e)r(n 
merits. 8 a.rn .-4 3 o D ' m 
the good stuff goes ^ J 
327-5461, ext. 5355 ° 

Art for Cause 
April 1 

Help dyslexics and oth er 
learning-disabled student, 
who attend the Fisher 
Foundation School by 
attending their first annual 
arts festival. All proceeds 
benefit the school. Many 
artists’works available in this 
multi-media event. At St. 
Philip’s Plaza at Campbell and 
River from 10 a.m. to dusk 
Info, 795-0000 

Classic Films 
April 1, 2 

Fred-dancemaster-Astair and 
Rita-redhead-Hayworth star in 
“You Were Never Lovelier” 
(1942), back when body 
language said it all and 
dialogue wasn’t littered with 
profanity. Adm. $ 2 . Series 
discounts available. Mon.. 
5:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tues., 
7:30 p.m. in the UA Modern 
Languages Bldg. Info, 
621-1877. 

Spring Home Show 
April 1,2 

They’ve got everything, 
including the kitchen sink. The 
Southern Arizona Home 
Builders’ annual show 
demonstrates the comfy side 
of local growth and develop¬ 
ment. They’re even building a 
home from scratch — right in 
the middle of the TCC arena. 
On the 2nd, stick around and 
watch them tear it down. This 
is the place to get the latest 
decorating tips. Adm. charge. 
Info on times, 791-4101. 


All The Right Moves 
April 1, 15 

Put on your soft shoes and 
step to the beat of square and 
contra dances (no cousin to 
Latin politics) when the 
Tucson Friends of Traditional 
Music hold dances twice a 
month. No experience 
necessary (beginners are 
given a training session a 
half-hour before dancetime). 
April 1 at 7:30 p.m. at YMCA. 
5th Ave. and 6 th St; April 15 
at 7:30 at Armory Park Rec. 
Center, 220 S. 5th Ave. 

Adm. TFTM members $2; 
general $3. 

German Film Series 
April 6, 20 

With the overload of drippy 
teen flicks and the splattered 
walls of bad horror movies, 
no wonder your brain is wet. 
Step out and consider the 
creations of the Fatherland 
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April Highlights 


Tucson 

Convention 

Center 

The Center of Attention 


Open Sesame! 

Big Bird, Big Month! At the Tucson Convention Center, 
April opens up a world of entertainment, from Sesame 

Street Live for the youngsters... to Poison’s rock n roll 

for the young bucks... to the Statler Brothers and Judds for 
cowpokes of all ages... to Neil Sedaka nostalgia for the 
perennially young at heart. And then, for the grownup in 
you, check out the Mr. and Ms. Southwest and Arizona 
Body Building Contest! 


All the best-loved characters of Sesame Street 




7 

l a Tnnrentrarnn Dance 

18-22 . 

.International Mariachi Conference 

March 31-April 1... 

....Tucson Symphony/ 4 1 he Classics bo 






to the Movies” 

7. 


22-Mav 13. 


Thru April 2. 

....Spring Home Show 

8. 

.Mr. & Ms. Southwest & Arizona Body 

27 & 28. 


Thru April 15. 

....ATC presents “Steel Magnolias” 


Building Contest 


Rachel Rosales, Mezzo-soprano, Peter 
Lightfoot, Baritone, U of A Choral 

April 1 & 2. 

....Cooper Country Cat Show 

12 13. 



Association 

2. 

....Philharmonia Orchestra Performance 

15. 

.Barbershop Quartet Contest 

27 & 28. 


5. 

....Poison Concert 

15. 

.Neil Sedaka Concert 

28. 




16. 

..Sweethearts of the Rodeo Concert 

































HOWL 



388 South Convent 


$150,000 


Sonoran detailing 
Classic proportions 


BARRIO DEVELOPMENT 


Historic Design & Construction 

882-9202 


fi 



Don't You Have s 
Better Things To 
Do With Your Free 
Time Than 
Clean? 

We'll go out 
of our way 
to satisfy 
your house¬ 
cleaning 





AUREEN'S 


PROFESSIONAL 
HOUSECLEANING, INC 
4001N. Runway Dr. • 292-1313 0 




Whether for an end-table, dining 
table, night table or work table, 

Billings Lighting has that “perfect" 
light for any setting. 

From decorative chandelier to 
functional night light, we stock one 
of the largest selections of home 
lighting in Southern Arizona. 

Stop in today and find out why 
Billings Lighting is your light source. 



BILLINGS 

LIGHTING 

4747 E. SPEEDWAY-881-1211 

M-F 9-5:30 SAT 9-5 


CUSTOM 

Qums 

Hand-Made To Accent The 
Decor of Your Home 
and Office 


W 


Please call for information 

KATHLEEN REIL1Y 

292-0203 


April 6, “Heidelberger 
Romanze” (1952) explores 
young love and the romance 
of Heidelberg. English 
subtitles. April 20, an Austrian 
film that was undetermined at 
press time will be the last 
show of the semester. 
Sponsored in part by Robert 
Hall Travel. UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium, 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 621-7388. 

Cool Country 
April 7 

If you can’t decide between 
country or gospel sounds, the 
Statler Brothers will both ease 
your soul and turn your heart 
to mush with easy-listening 
lost-love songs. TCC arena at 
8 p.m. Tickets, 791-4101. 

Bag Some Books 
April 7-8 

More than 30 booksellers 
converge just so you 
bibliomaniacs can buy up 
thousands of leftovers at easy 
prices. April 7 from 6-9 p.m. 
and April 8 from 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. (free book appraisal day 
for serious collectors) at the 
Holiday Inn (180 W. Broad¬ 
way). Prices from five bucks 
up. Sponsored by the Guild of 
Arizona Antiquarian Booksell¬ 
ers. Mention City Magazine 
for free admission. Two 
covers for one price. Info, 
323-7188. 

Historic Sale 
April 8, 9 

Sick of shopping in malls? 

Like used things and 
bargains? The Docent Council 
of the Arizona Historical 
Society holds its annual white 
sale... new and next-to-new 
items include clothing, 
appliances, furniture, jewelry, 
books, records, and even gift 
certificates. All proceeds help 
supplement the activities of 
the Docent Council. Sat., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon to 4 
p.m. Free at 949 E. Second St 
Info, 628-5774. 

Desert Open House 
April 15 

Find out about local spring 
fever at the UA Desert 
Laboratory’s Spring Open 
House on various aspects of 
springtime in the desert. The 
buildings will be open to 
viewing, posters of the lab 
work will be displayed, and 
talks will be given. Free. 
Refreshments served. Got 
cabin fever? On Tumamoc Hill 
off Anklam Road near the 
intersection of St. Mary’s and 
Silverbell. Info, 621-3603. 


Getaways 
April 15, 22 


- UK*/ 1Jr , ^ |. 

Extended University tr, r 
15, Don Bulkin, aciir- 
director of the Arizona 
Historical Society, will 
navigate a visit to desert 

ghost towns. The trip win 


wind through Sonoita and 
Patagonia, include a stop at 
Harshaw and a box lunch 
served at Mowry Mine. Wear 

yourtennies. 9a.m.-4p.m. 

meet at Babcock Bldg 


Registration ($85) necessary 
April 22, join Tony Burgess. 
Ph.D., botanist with theU.S. 
Geological Survey, on a tour 
to a desert lab, where you’ll 
observe desert pollens, 
packrat middens and the 
invasion of exotic plant 
species. Sounds like a George 
Romero flick, with box lunch 
provided. Rough terrain, wear 
your hiking shoes. $70, 
registration required. 9 a.m.-3 
p.m., meet at Babcock Bldg. 
Info, 621-5009. 


SRPSKA KAFANA 
April 22 

Yes, that’s right. This might 
be the only event in town 
where you can spend an 
evening dining on Serbian 
food while listening to 
authentic music and doing 
traditional dances honoring 
Serbian-American pioneers. 
Arizona Historial Society. 
Adm. fee. Registration, 
628-5774. 


Our Very Own 
April 30 

Real theater: “An Evening with 
Our Legislators,” held at the 
Arizona Historical Society 
from 5-7 p.m. Senators and 
representatives will answer 
some questions and dodge 
others. Sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters, the 
Tucson Women’s Commis¬ 
sion, National Organization for 
Women. Planned Parenthood, 
Junior League, National 
Council of Jewish Women, 
American Business Women’s 
Association and others. Info, 
749-9390. 

Luau in Hawaii 
June 15-22 

Sign up now to put some 
excitement in your life and 
join the Tucson Botanical 
Gardens in guided tours of 
Kauai, the garden isle in 
Hawaii. $1,195 buys you 
airfare, deluxe accommoda¬ 
tions and education. It also 
makes you a member of the 
Tucson Botanical Gardens 
Info and registration. Warren/ 
Far West Travel. 886-1331. 
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STAGE 


Gaslight Theatre 
March 30-June 10 

Opening its new show, “The 
Contender” or “Hope on the 
Ropes,” the cast and crew 
entertain with a comedy- 
musical-melodrama set in the 
1920s about an aspiring 
boxer. Ali with slapstick sting. 
The olio (potpourri of song & 
dance) is always good. 7000 
E. Tanque Verde. Times and 
ticket info, 886-9428. 

Planetary Sounds 
April 1 

The Tucson Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, in its Pops Parade 
Series, presents “The Classics 
Go to the Movies” including 
scores from “2001” and 
“Clockwork Orange.” 8 p.m. in 
TCC Music Hall. Info, 
791-4101. 

Cozy Music 
April 2,3 

Continuing its In Recital 
series, TSO offers an intimate 
performance by a string 
quartet — Haydn’s “Quartet, 
Op. 20, No. 4,” Bloch’s 
“Paysages,” and Dvorak’s 
“String Quartet in G Major, 

Op. 77” with Patrick Neher, 
bass. April 2 at 3 p.m. in 
Green Valley’s Presbyterian 
Church, 2800 S. Camino del 
Sol; April 4 at 8 p.m. at St. 
Philip’s Sanctuary, River and 
Campbell. Info, 882-8585. 

Invisible Theatre 
April 5-23 

“Kid Purple,” by Donald 
Wollner, is a rock ’em, sock 
'em comedy about a young 
man who learns to defend 
himself with his fists. Times 
and ticket prices vary. 1400 N. 
1st. Ave. Info, 882-9721. 

Arizona Friends of Music 
April 6,18 

They bring some of the finest 
chamber concerts to town... 
April 6, the Guarneri String 
Quartet performs Mozart’s 
Quartet in F Major, K. 590; 
Barber’s Quartet, Op. 11; and 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 13 at 8 p.m. in UA 
Centennial Hall. General adm. 
$10, students $4. April 18, 
presented on the University 
Artist Series in Centennial 
Hall, the Kronos String 


Off the Air 
April 8 

Peter Ostroushko, best known 
by radio audiences (he was 
music director and performer 
on “A Prairie Home Compan¬ 
ion"), plays mandolin, fiddle 
and guitar and sings 
traditional and original songs 
— with a European influence 
that includes Ukrainian, 

Austrian, Scandinavian and 
French tastes. At 8 p.m. in the 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 
4831 E. 22 St. Tickets $7, $6 
at Bentley’s, The Folk Shop, 
Soundscapes, Blues Company 
Records, Workshop Music 
and Sound. Info, 743-3217. 

Oldies... but Goodies 
April 11 

The Arizona Early Music 
Society, a group devoted to 
performing music before 
Mozart, presents Judith 
Nelson, soprano, in the 
society’s last concert of the 
season (including music 
edited by James R. Anthony). 
At 8 p.m. Location info, 
323-7915. 

Fast Feet 
April 14,15 

Founded in 1981, the Elisa 
Monte Dance Co. has 
achieved rapid international 
status with its high-pulsing 
energy dances. If disco dazes 
you and ballroom bores you, 
don’t miss a tireless perform¬ 
ance by pros. At 8 p.m. in UA 
Centennial Hall. Tickets at 
Dillard’s and Centennial Hall 
— $14, $12, $10. Info, 

621- 3341. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Through April 15 

“Steel Magnolias,” by Robert 
Harling. Truvy’s Beauty Parlor 
is where the social and 
cultural action happens in this 
small Louisiana town. Meet 
six memorable women whose 
lives are explored with humor 
and tenderness. 

April 22-May 13 
"A Walk in the Woods,” by 
Lee Blessing. Two diplomats, 
American and Soviet, take a 
series of walks through the 
complicated landscape of 
Geneva, where you’ll hear 
private thoughts on the most 
penetrating issues of our 
time. Direct from its New York 
run. At TCC Music Hall. Info, 

622- 2823. 

Ancient Winds 
April 16 

Last year, the Tucson 
Recorder Society had 8 
members —now they’re 50 


Enjoy a day in Tubac ... 
where art & history meet. 

Shops • Galleries • Studios 
Restaurants • Presidio State Park 
Picnic Facilities 

45 milies south of Tucson on 1-19 

ARIZONA 

If you knew it. you'd do it. 

Tubac Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1866 • Tubac, AZ 85646 
(602) 398-2704 


Quartet performs at 8 p.m. 
Info, 298-5806 


The Ugly American. 


NORTH COUNTRY 

PEST MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

792-0317 825-1008 


AMERICAN COCKROACH 


FREE HOME AND BUSINESS INSPECTIONS 

Ecology-minded to protect the environment... 
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At American Color details are never overlooked 
From coast to coast our sales and service people 
are ready to handle the details of your color sep¬ 
aration needs. 
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Fprmore information please call. .. 
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RENO‘S DALLAS HOUSTON PHOENIX 

702-358-0588 214-258-0120 713-876-2170 602-2- 

BUFFALO KENMORE NEW YORK CHK 

716-684-8100 716-874-4516 201-488-4676 312-3] 


SAN DIEGO 
619-296-6211 

NASHVILLE 

615-822-8188 


SAN FRANCISCO 
415-370-8100 
DENVER 

303-371-2010 


LOS ANGELES 

714-545-7622 

TUCSON 

602-623-6963 


602-244-8118 

CHICAGO 

312-377-8660 
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BUY 

SELL 

TRADE 


Eastside: 6544 E. Tanque Verde 


Campus: 803 E. Helen 


881-4941 

526 N. Alvernon 
Tucson, Az. • 85711 


We also feature 
unique South American pottery 


tri 


Featuring products formulated 
by the Institute of Trichology 
for healthy hair and skin 
thru topical nutrition 


strong and growing. They’re 
searching for all closet 
recorder players, so if you 
play soprano, alto, tenor or 
bass, join other musical souls 
in ensemble exploration of 
Renaissance, baroque, 
medieval and sometimes 
modern pieces. They provide 
the musical scores and 
refreshments; you provide the 
instruments and sounds. Free 
every third Sunday of the 
month at Sacred Heart 
Church, 601 E. Ft. Lowell at 
1:30 p.m. Info, 327-6283. 

Fine Art Sounds 
April 16 

The Unitarian Universalist 
Church’s fine art concert 
series season finale presents 
the Barbara Mettler Dance 
Group at 7:30 p.m. in the 
church auditorium. 4831 E. 

22nd. Info, 748-1551. 

Chamber Ensemble 
April 26 

This ensemble of nine 
members of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra is 
called one of the few, true and 
genuine representatives of the 
Viennese style of making 
music — including virtuoso 
performances of Mozart, 
Schubert and Beethoven. 
Considered by critics to be 
graceful, sweet-toned and 
sturdy in spirit, they epitomize 
a time-honored tradition of 
melodic elegance. At 8 p.m. in 
UA Centennial Hall. Tickets at 
Dillard’s and Centennial Hall 
— $17, $15, $13. Info, 
621-3341. 

Classy Classics 
April 27, 28 

The Tucson Symphony 
Orchestra presents mezzo- 
soprano Rachel Rosales, 
baritone Peter Lightfoot and 
the UA Choral Association 
performing Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 34 in C Major. 
K 338 and Vaughan Williams’ 
Symphony No. 1, "A Sea 
Symphony.” TCC Music Hall 
at 8 p.m. Info, 791-4101. 

Concert Attraction 
April 30, Mayl 

The Southern Arizona 
Symphony Orchestra, an all¬ 
volunteer corps dedicated to 
making beautiful classical 
sounds, performs with the 
Tucson Masterworks Chorale 
and soloists. Scheduled is the 
oratorio "St. Paul" by Felix 
Mendelssohn. April 30 at 3 
p.m. and May 1 at 8 p.m. in 
Christ Community Church, 
7801 E. Kenyon. Info, 
325-7709. 


ART 


Amerind Foundation 
Through April 

Entitled “Navajo Ways: The 
Textile Arts 1840-1930,” this 
new display outlines the 
history and development of 
textiles and weavings by the 
Navajo. Continuing displays 
include “Dance in Ceremony,” 
tracing the rituals of dance 
among the Apache, Hopi, 
Yaqui and Maya peoples. A 
variety of paintings and 
sculpture by 19th and 20th 
century American artists. 
Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 
Info on directions, 
1-586-3666. 


Ann Original Gallery 
Through May 6 

A group show in oil featuring 
P.W. Gorman, Marian Tofel 
and the Joanne Garry 
watercolor series. Mon.-Fri., 

10 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat.’til 5 p.m. 
4811 E. Grant Rd., Suite 153, 
Crossroads Festival. 

323-0266. 

Art Network 

Representing Luis Jimenez, 
Louis Carlos Bernal, Santiago 
Vaca, Fernando Joffroy, Alfred 
Quiroz and Cristina Cardenas. 
Plus “wearable art” — gonzo 
bola ties, jewelry, T-shirts 
with social comments and 
more. Their selection changes 
often. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sat., 8-10 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Cabat Studio 

The family that makes art 
together stays together. Erni 
and Rose Cabat have been 

doing that for years —he 

paints, she works in ceramics. 
627 N. 4th Ave. Visit their 
studio, but call first for an 
appt. Info, 622-6362. 

Center for Creative 
Photography 
April 10-June 9 

Explore the new building and 
check out photographic 
powerhouses in the large 
gallery featuring numerous 
shows concurrently. Decade 
by Decade” show: works by 
20 th century famed shooters 
including the rare and classic 
works of Ansel Adams. 
Sharing the spotlight is 
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WHERE TO HOW 


Richard Avedon’s (yep, the 
guy who managed to wrap a 
boa around the beautiful bod 
of Nastassia Kinski) show 
entitled “Jacob Israel,” plus 
new visuals in contemporary 
Japanese photography. Just 
south of the new pedestrian 
underpass on E. Speedway. 
Metered parking available. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 
621-7968. 

Davis Gallery 
Through April 8 

Specializing in the mod and 
abstract. Currently, mixed 
media paintings and 
monoprints by Pamela Marks. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 6812 N. 
Oracle. Info, 297-1427. 

De Grazia Gallery 
April 1-15 

Spotlighting the works of 
Carlos Bueno, a Mazatlan 
primitive art painter, who is 
being hailed as the hot, new 
art find in these parts. He 
paints women in different 
angles surrounded by bold 
colors. Definitely different. 
Also, a selection of enormous 
pen and ink drawings. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 6300 N. 
Swan. Info, 299-9191. 


Dinnerware Cooperative 
March 28-April 23 

Linda Rosenfield’s altered 
color photos and Tom 
Cosgrove’s abstract paintings. 
Reception, April 1,7-9 p.m 
April 25-May 21 
The 9th annual Invitational 
show — each member invites 
a favorite artist to deck the 
walls. Sort of like an artists’ 
version of a potluck. Included 
are Laurel Hansen, Josh 
Goldberg, Lance Patigian, 

Alan Huerta and others. 
Reception, April 29, 7-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat., noon-5 p.m; Sun., 
1-4 p.m. 135 E. Congress St. 
Info, 792-4503. 

Eleanor Jeck Gallery 
April 1-30 

New works, including 
“Actions Complementaries” 
by James Coignard and “Un 
Lot de Joyeuses Affiches,” a 
suite of nine “magnificent 
works” by Max Papart. 
Introducing original glass¬ 
works by Robert Sullivan. 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 

6336 E. Broadway. 790-8333. 

Etherton/Stern Gallery 
Through April 22 

Nancy Tokar Miller’s 
Japanese-influenced paintings 


on canvas in subtle colors. 
Some are very large — 
including free-standing 
screens. Sharing the spotlight 
are William Lesch’s 
Cibachrome prints — large 
photos using long exposures 
that look like they were 
painted in neon. His saguaros 
would make Hallmark green 
with envy. 

April 26-June 10 
ASU’s Mark Klett exhibits 
b&w (and some dye transfers) 
20x24 large desert landscape 
photos. Sharing the show are 
Timothy O’Sullivan’s b&w 
albumin prints of Arizona and 
New Mexico scenery long 
before modern photographers 
got here. O’Sullivan, a 
documentary photographer in 
the 1870s, did survey work to 
show Eastern curiosity 
seekers what the Wild West 
looked like. Reception, April 
29, 6:30-9:30 p.m. Odd 
Fellows Hall, 135 S. 6th Ave. 
Info, 624-7370. 

Ground Zero Gallery 

Where art tends toward the 
offbeat. These guys are never 
ready at press time, but so 
what — there’s always 
something to debate. The 


stuff always seems to be busy 
and brightly colored. 222 E. 
Congress. Tues.-Fri., noon-4 
p.m. Sat., 7-10 p.m. Also by 
appt. Info, 624-5106. 

John Doe 

Another gallery is taking a 
chance on Congress Street 
and the owner is still seeking 
visual and performance artists 
who want the world to see 
what their souls are creating. 
210 E. Congress. Look for 
surprises. Info, 798-3611. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
Through April 

David Manje’s monoprints 
plus coyotes and more 
coyotes in whimsical colorful 
prints at 3955 E. Speedway. 
Info, 881-1311, or visit her 
gallery in the lobby of the 
Sheraton El Conquistador. 

Museum of Northern Arizona 
Through May 19 

Things ought to be thawing 
out up there — a nice time to 
see “A Separate Vision: 
Capstone Exhibit,” addressing 
issues facing contemporary 
Native American artists. 

Photos, text and video 
accompany work by Baje 
Whitethorne, Navajo printer; 


John Fredericks, Hopi Kachina 
carver; Brenda Spencer, 

Navajo weaver; and more. 
Funded through a grant from 
the Flinn Foundation. Open 
daily, 9a.m.-5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. Route 4, Flagstaff. 

Info, 1-774-5211. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Through April 10 

Len Agrella says, “The 
function of an artist is to 
provide what life does not.... 
He works in acrylic on canvas, 
conti and paper. See if he 
delivers. Southwestern 
themes. 

April 11-May 8 
N. Skreko Martin’s in the 
spotlight gallery with her 
landscape translations — 
think of the large brush 
strokes of impressionism with 
a dash of art deco thrown in 
with electrified colors. Better 
yet, go see. Headed toward 
Aspen? Stop in at the Beth 
O’Donnell Gallery (303-925- 
9007) and see Howard Post’s 
paintings on view ‘til April 18. 

In town, Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. St. Philip’s Plaza, River 
and Campbell. Info, 299-6998. 


Obsidian Gallery 
Through April 22 

Don’t miss this “Clay-By- 
Four." The work of four 

Tucson women clay artists_ 

Susan Gamble (functional 
ceramics), Anne Davis 
Mulford (masks), Andree 
Richmond (whimsical figures) 
and Gail Roberts (raku-fired 
slab constructed work) 
display things that you’ll want 
to take home. Reception, April 
1 ,5-8 p.m. with munchies. 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 90 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m, 
577-3598. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Through April 30 

Arizona doesn’t have a 
monopoly on Indian life. 
“Native American Arts of the 
Plains” features historical 
photos, gear, clothing, 
weapons and quotes from 
eleven Plains tribes. Collec¬ 
tions from the Denver Art 
Museum and the Arizona 
State Museum. Today we 
would consider it functional 
art. Foothills Center, Inaand 
La Cholla. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 
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Where can your kids 
play today... 


Western Sod 
has the answer. 




Moms and Dads are con¬ 
cerned about where their 
kids play. Is the place fun, 
nearby, clean? Can the kids 
be found in a hurry? 

Is it safe? 














Philabaum Glass Studio & 

Gallery 

Through April 

120 Southwest artists exhibit 
totally new and different 
works. See large, off-hand 
glass blowing. Watch them 
work in a maze of color. 711 
S. 6th Ave. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. or by appt. Info, 
884-7404. 

Rosequist Galleries 

Paintings, drawings, prints 
etc. of the Southwest, ranging 
from the traditional to the 
innovative. Representing 
more than fifty-three artists, 
the gallery offers some kind of 
art for all kinds of sensibili¬ 
ties. 1615 E. Ft. Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info, 
327-5729. 

Runes Gallery 

Another new kid on the block, 
a gallery devoted to eclectic 
artwork. Look for paintings, 
photos and sculptures and 
anything that grabs the fancy. 
Tiny and funky, it shows 
locals and nationals. 258 E. 
Congress. Sat.-Sun., noon-4 
p.m., then by appt. 792-4354. 

Sanders Galleries 

Richard lams, Jim Norton, 


Buck McCain and Larry Riley 
exhibit traditional Western oil 
paintings. 6420 N. Campbell 
Ave. 299-1763. 

Settler’s West 

Focusing on traditional 
Western art — lots of 
cowboys and Indians in oil 
plus bronze statues capturing 
heroes of the Old West. 6420 
N. Campbell Ave. Info, 
299-2607. 

Tohono Chul Park 
Through April 10 

Colorful and vibrant pastel 
drawings by Tucson artist 
Ellen McMahon in a show 
called “Walls and Shadows,” 
featuring close-ups of leaves, 
textured walls, native plants... 
yielding unusual results 
because of the way she uses 
light. 

April 12-May 29 

Sandy Schofield Smith’s 
photos of nearby petroglyphs; 
a visual legacy from prehis¬ 
toric Indians who left magical 
symbols in stone. 

Through April 16 
“Riddick and Shufelt: Images 
of the American Southwest” 
shows off the paintings and 
drawings of local artists Ron 
Riddick and Robert “Shoofly” 


Shufelt, capturing the spirit of 
the Southwest through 
images of working ranch life, 
landscapes and Indian 
portraits. Shoofly describes 
some of the people he draws: 
“My cowboy friends work for 
low wages doing joint-aching, 
heat-sucking, dust-chewing 
labor. All for the privilege of 
looking at the rear end of 
cow....” 

April 20-June 4 
A juried exhibition featuring 
works in clay, metal, glass, 
fiber and wood by Arizona 
designer craftsmen. $2 
donation requested for all 
shows. 7366 N. Paseo del 
Norte. 742-6455. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Through April 9 

An exhibition surveying 
Western painting and 
sculpture from the earliest 
explorers to the modernists. 
Through April 9 
Brooklyn-born artist Joseph 
DiGiorgio continues the 
tradition of John James 
Audubon, George Catlin and 
Albert Bierstadt with his 
heroic vision of the Grand 
Canyon — his 120-ft. mural 
uses pointillism to depict light 
changes in a 24-hour period. 


Might make you want to take 
a trip to see the real thing. 
Through May 14 
“Exhibition-Primavera: A 
Celebration of Women in the 
Arts.” Continuing its annual 
support and participation, 
TMA plays host to this well 
known (and well done) 
women’s art and jazz festival 
with an exhibition of artwork 
in the Campbell Gallery. 

April 18-June 11 
This display of kimonos is 
called “An Expression of Inner 
Flarmony.” These silk 
wonders are too beautiful to 
wear so they hang them on 
the wall. Leave it to the 
exporters of Sony and Toyota 
to create clothes that make 
you look good inside. 140 N. 
Main Ave. Tues., 10 a.m.-9 
p.m. Wed.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. 624-2333. 

Street Art 
Through May 31 

Stroll downtown through 
Scott and Congress streets 
and you’ll find huge “things” 
made of bronze, woodcarv- 
ings, assemblages and 
earthworks. It’s part of 
Tucson Sculpture ’89, an 
outdoor exhibition to 


stimulate the public’s interest 
in art. Give your eyeballs a 
roll. Stuff is happening all 
over town. Sponsored by 
Tucson Pima Arts Council. 

Info on exact places, 
624-0595. 

UA Hall of Fame Gallery 
Through April 12 

The annual Southern Arizona 
Watercolor Guild’s juried 
competition. Hundreds of 
aqueous paintings deck the 
walls of the Student Union, 
using up the space of all four 
galleries. They seem to 
specialize in flowery paintings, 
but occasionally you’ll find a 
surprise that lights up the 
show. The works of Barbara 
Smith and Ellen Fountain — 
top-notch watercolorists — 
will be on view. 

April 15- May 13 
Camille Bonzani (owner of 
Cafe Magritte), David Elliott 
(also owns Magritte), Heidi 
Albrecht, Marvin Feld, Valerie 
Galloway and other local stars 
show off their photos. A 
creative bunch who specialize 
in creating altered states. 
Regular Student Union Bldg, 
hours. Info, 621-3546. 


UA Joseph Gross Gallery 
Through April 7 

Lisa Schoyer, a Texas-based 
installation artist who deals 
with light and sound, will do 
one up that’s billed as 
incredible— it’s more difficult 
than physics to describe and 
equally as complicated to 
build, but easy on the eyes. 

We promise. 

Through April 18-May 5 
Graduate review shows for all 
those hoping to find a 
committee to instruct and 
guide them toward a degree. 
The committee is God, so 
show up and lend a prayer. 

UA art department. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 621-7570. 

UA Museum of Art 
April 9-May 7 

Large and lively end-of- 
semester show features a 
multi-media display of MFA 
thesis candidates. The more 
people ooh and ahh, appreci¬ 
ate, applaud, the better 
students will feel. Who knows 
where the next DaVinci or 
DeGrazia lurks? Reception, 
April 9, 2-4 p.m. Olive and 
Speedway. Info, 621-7567. 



WN IN YOUR OWN YARD! 


Your yard is the best place for your kids, friends and 
pets to play. To make it comfortable, fun and safe, 
install a lawn in your yard. Grass makes your yai d 
cool in the summer months when youngsters are out 
of school and looking for a place to play. 

We grow six arid adapted varieties of grass right 
here In Arizona. We can pick one for you that requires 
less maintenance and watering but Is tough enough 
to stand up to almost any play. And we guarantee In 


writing the health of your lawn with our exclusive 
Lawngevity policy. 

See your landscape professional or nursery about 
grass for your yard from Western Sod. 
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Jeff’s Classical 
Record Shoppe 

2556 N. Campbell 

- Hours: Mon-Sat 10-9. 327-0555 


LINDA 


Rosenfield 


ALTERED PHOTO PROCESSES 


TOM 

Cosgrove 


PAINTING 


March 28 - April 23, 1989 

Opening Reception: 
Saturday, April 1,7-9 p.m. 

Gallery Hours: 

Tues - Sat., 12 - 5 p.m. 

Sun 1 - 4 p.m. 

For more information call 
792-4503 

135 E. Congress St./Tucson, AZ85701 


DINNERlApRt 

ARTISTS'COOPGRATIVe GALL€RV 




Mesquite Side Chair after Greene & Greene 


Mission Revival 


Arroyo Design 

224 N.4th Ave. 
Tucson, Arizona 

884-1012 


HOWL 


830 Gallery 
Through April 

See the art emerging from 
young minds in this strictly 
student-run gallery. They 
become more frantic as the 
semester rolls on and there is 
just so much caffeine they can 
inhale to keep going. Info, 
621-1251. 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through April 12 

Continuation of the Southern 
Arizona Watercolor Guild 
show. 

April 18-May 13 

New mixed media work by 
Phoenix artist Jerry Gilmore 
— he makes prints, alters 
them with drawing and then 
the images look real repeti¬ 
tive. Someone said they look 
“psychologically disturbing. 

Our kind of place. Regular 
building hours. Info, 

621-1414. 

UA Union Gallery 
Through April 12 

Continuation of the Southern 
Arizona Watercolor Guild 
show. 

April 21-May 13 

The annual student art 
exhibition — a grab bag, 
juried competition for the 


creme de la creme of the 
university’s undergraduate 
artists. Everything from 
watercolor, sculpture, pen^r 
ink, large punchy colored 
paintings, dark humored 
prints to abstract installation 
art. April 21, reception, 4-6 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 10-4 p.m. Sun 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. UA Student 
Union, first floor. 621-3546 

Yuma Art Center 
April 1-29 

On your way to Diego? Stop 
in and check out Seite 
Visiones Mexicanes, twenty- 
eight figurative paintings by 
contemporary Mexican artists, 
covering a spectrum of styles 
from expressionistics and 
subjective to narrative and 
personal works. South Alter 
Gallery. 281 Gila Street, 
Yuma. Info, 1-783-2314. 


Got an event you’d like 
people to know about? 
Please send the infor¬ 
mation to Calendar Editor 
Laura Greenberg in writing 
at least six weeks before 
the publication date 
(please include a phone 
number). Sorry we can't 
take this type of infor¬ 
mation over the phone. 
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EAT 


T lhis month is devoted to all those 
bits and pieces that don't add up to 
enough for a whole column, other¬ 
wise known as "stream of conscious¬ 
ness," or "gonzo foodwriting/' etc. 

Colleague Cheek once lamented 
the lack of interesting breakfast choices 
in town. 1 countered that with a med¬ 
ley of local classics. Larry is one of those 
wholesome day-person types, hardly a 
night stalker like me. I find good break¬ 
fasts by waiting for the places to open 
from still being up from the night be¬ 
fore. Were Larry to stay up late enough, 
he'd discover what Tucson's greatest 
restaurant shortcoming is, namely: 
where do you get a real Italian meal 
after 11 p.m. on a Saturday night? 

Four times a year, more often if 
they'd provide it (but not bad for a 
town this size), the Franzis go to the 
opera. Afterwards, we eat Italian. 
When we can. You hit a four-act job like 
Carmen , you just missed closing time at 
Caruso's, Mama Louisa's, Damiano's, 
and just about anyplace else worth list¬ 
ing. Verdi, who as an Italian under¬ 
stood these things, always gets you out 
in time to eat, but some of these foreign 
dudes are a little long-winded. In the 
interest of civilization, of a better 
Tucson, and of keeping me and others 
fed, I implore all of you in the Italian 
restaurant business to meet, discuss the 
problem, and if necessary draw straws 
to see who stays open at least till mid¬ 
night. The honor of our people and the 
future of our community demand it. 

ra* Food for thought on the flap over 
the now-defunct congressional pay 
raise. Lots of folks wanted con- 
gresspeople to stop charging for 
speeches and pull more pay instead. I 
say, how about we don't pay 'em any¬ 
thing and let 'em charge whatever they 
can get? Everybody is too worried 


VENIVIDI VERDI 

Now where d’ya get a bite to eat? 

BY EMIL FRANZI 



about pols getting bought off. But poli¬ 
ticians are a lot like cockroaches: It isn't 
what they grab and carry off; it's what 
they get into and mess up. 


Valentine's, 3146 E. Grant, has a 
sign in the window proclaiming "Best 
Greek Omelette in Town." Thought 
that would be a great idea for a column, 


but found out there's no real competi¬ 
tion. Only other Greek omelette I could 
find was at Country House, 820 E. 
Broadway. 

Found lots of Greeks making 
omelettes. Found lots of Greek restau¬ 
rants selling a variety of omelettes. But 
only found the above selling something 
actually called a Greek omelette. Of the 
two, Valentine's is correct in its claim. 
On an oversized plate you get about 
half this year's Idaho potato crop 
backed up by a huge biscuit or hunk of 
pita and an omelette that's about an 
inch and a half thick, crammed full of 
gyro, feta, onions, peppers, tomatoes 
and probably something else. This 
sucker was so big that even I couldn't 
finish it, which says a lot. Taste 
matched size. Available 5 a.m. to noon, 
$4.75. Country House's entry is good at 
$4.50, but was nosed out in the final 
showdown. 

Remember when yups were big on 
omelettes, before they all started hav¬ 
ing their cholesterol checked? Bet there 
are lots of those funny little pans show¬ 
ing up at Junior League rummage sales. 

isr I've been meaning to expand the 
scope of this column by including cigar 
reviews, partly as a public service but 
mainly to irritate all those puritanical 
tobacco prohibitionists. 

Most cigar freaks get them mail 
order. When you're out of your regu¬ 
lar brand, I have two suggestions. First 
is the little aluminum eight-packs of 
Backwoods, found in most grocery and 
drug stores. Best price I know of is $1.55 
a pack at Revco. Connecticut Broadleaf 
tobacco aged twelve months gives a 
mild taste and produces minimal smell. 
Smoking one might mean you look like 
Clint in a spaghetti western, but that's 
no drawback with me. 

Other option is to visit the best 







PRE-PERFORMANCE MENU 
APPETIZERS 
COCKTAILS 

AFTER THEATER DESSERTS 

FIVE MINUTES FROM THE TUCSON CONVENTION CENTER 
150 N. MAIN AVENUE/TUCSON MUSEUM OF ART PLAZA 
CALL 884-9426 FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


The Original 

BLACKENED 


FDSIn 


MESQUITE-BROILED STEAKS 
SHRIMP & OYSTER BAR 


Jeromes 


Authentic Creole anil C ajun Specialties 
Seasonal Delights • Fresh Fish 
Certified Angus Beef* Nome baked Breads Ac Desserts 
Lunch Suiulax Brunch Bullet Dinner 


695S L. TaiK|ue Verde 


For Reservations: 731 0511 
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Arizona's 
Milkman 
since 1922 

from our dairy to your table 
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Shamrock's dairy-fresh family of products have made 
frequent appearances on family tables all over Arizona for 
over 66 years. Our Phoenix and Tucson plants produce 
more and more every year just to keep up with demand. 

But some things never change. W.T. McClelland grew up 
on a small farm in County Down, Ireland, where the milk 
was as fresh and wholesome as could be. And that's the 
kind of milk "Mr. Mac" delivered to his first customers 
back in 1922. 

Today, the members of the McClelland family and all the 
employees of Shamrock continue to bring the very best 
to your table. Generations of Arizona families have grown 
up on our family of fine products, and that's made us 
Arizona's Milkman-since 1922. 
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tobacco shop in town, Tinderbox at El 
Con. Three of their best products from 
about a buck or less are: Flor de la Isla 
from the Philippines, which come in 
several sizes. My choice is a 6 3/4” x 44 
ring at 65 cents each, or $14.50 for $25. 
Prime Costa Ricans, 6 1 /2" x 42 ring at 
$1.12 each or 10 for $10.20 are also a fine 
smoke. But my favorite is a Honduran 
house brand made with Havana seed 
in several sizes. I think the capitanes — 
5-1 /2 x 42 ring, 25 for $18.50 are the best 
deal in town. Tinderbox sometimes 
runs out because they never overstock 
and let stuff get stale. They're the place 
for a fresh cigar. 

Remember, as that great sexist pig 
Rudyard Kipling said, "a woman is 
only a woman but a good cigar is a 
smoke." 

Combined update on two prior 
columns — breakfast and stuff by the 
base. I had stopped the latter on E. 
22nd, somewhere around Swan. To 
continue: 

First stop is Jack's Original Barbe- 
que, 5250 E. 22nd. Everything from a 
sloppy joe at $1.85 to a combo special 
(beef, pork, ribs, ham and hot link with 
beans and choice of fries, cole slaw or 
potato salad) at $7.25. We're talking 
greatness here. 11-8 daily, noon-8 Sun¬ 
day. 

Next up at 5601, just past Craycroft, 
is one of the five Sanchez restaurants. 
Besides serving good Mexican food, 
they got great breakfasts from 7-11 a.m. 
Seven different breakfast burros and 
several other options means you don't 


ever have to stop at Whataburger 
again. 

Four blocks east at 6027 is Gus 
Balon s, open only for breakfast and 
lunch. Great food at incredible prices. 
Try soup, a ham salad san, and choice 
of lemonade or iced tea for $2.20. Or 
liver and onions with potato, veggie, 
roll and beverage at $3.15. Another 
historic landmark. 

Finally, almost to Wilmot at 6219, 
you find Tony's New York Style Italian 
Deli. About six tables and about 600 
selections, including a well-stocked 
freezer for great Italian take-home stuff. 
Try breakfast. An Italian omelette with 
bread and Italian sausage is magnifi¬ 
cent at $3.75. Open 9-7 M-F, 9-5 Sat., 10- 
3 Sun. Why doesn't Tony stay up till 
midnight on Saturdays? 

1989 CPI alert: The price of a Pat's 
chili dog has increased from 82 to 87 
cents. That's 6.1 percent, which is 
probably the most significant piece of 
economic data you will read this 
month. 

We all know that Tucson is under¬ 
going major cultural, political and so¬ 
cial change. Nowhere is that more evi¬ 
dent than in the explosion of sushi bars 
around town. 

Record this prophecy: When the 
number of sushi bars in a community 
equals the number of rifle ranges, 
strange things occur. Among which: 
you get a congressman who looks and 
acts a whole lot like Dan Quayle. Taken 
a good look at Jim Kolbe lately? □ 


Encores 



Blue Moon Cafe 
1021 N. Wilmot 

An innovative husband-and- 
wife venture tending toward 
trendy, with first class twists 
in their unique salad bar — 
baby corn ears, cold curried 
veggies, as well as the more 
traditional green veggies. The 
menu dances from brie to 
pasta to Oriental to Mexican 
to tuna. A find. 790-0669. 


Cafe Jerusalem 
1738 E. Speedway 

This Middle Eastern restau¬ 
rant has weird murals on the 
wall, but who cares when 
someone around knows how 
to really cook a falafel 
sandwich: rolled in pita bread 
and easy to manage without 
disgracing yourself. Also 
featured are a variety of 
vegetarian, lamb and chicken 
dishes The portions are 


decent, the food not only 
excellent but healthy too. The 
service is a touch slow, 
because they cook to order. 
323-2010. 

Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist lunch. 
Wood tables, wood floors, 
light streaming in through 
windows, and good food. 
Curry salad dressing, daily 
specials, vegetarian cheese¬ 
cake (served hot), platters of 
fruit and cheese, thick 
sandwiches. Great French 
bread. What this place serves 
up best are ambience and 
comfort. A heaven for artists 
and proto-yuppies, but don t 
let that scare you away. Lunch 
and dinner. 884-8004. 

Cazadores Mexican Broiler 
284 E. 22nd St. 

Broiled thin steaks plus a full 


Mexican menu. A tiled, no- 
nonsense room with bargain 
prices — $5 covers almost 
everything on the menu. The 
lunch spot for downtown 
Hispanic power brokers. The 
soups, with posole a menu 
regular, are especially 
recommended. Perhaps the 
only Mexican restaurant in 
town with a salsa based on 
Philadelphia cream cheese. 
Lunch, dinner. 622-9741. 


Damiano’s 
1535 N. Stone 

If we had a Little Italy, this 
place would have a lush red 
velvet seat reserved for the 
town godfather. Take that as a 
recommendation. Comfortable 
booths and tables in two 
medium-sized rooms are 
close together, but there’s 
enough space to prevent 
claustrophobia. They don’t 


THE FRENCH I OAF 

BAKERY & CAFE 


FRESH BREAD, FRENCH PASTRY, PASTA 
BAR, DELI SANDWICHES 

gourmet take-out or eat in 


4776 E. Sunrise Drive 
577-2103 


8852 E. Tanque Verde 
749-0620 
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Something to Trout About! 



Bring a rainbow to your day with Delectables' hot, succulent, stuffed trout. 
Fresh, ten-ounce Idaho trout stuffed with savory Rice Florentine. 
Enjoy our cozy atmosphere as you dine on the finest meats 
and cheeses. Complemented by our great selection of wines. 


Fourth Avenue... 
It’s a Year Round 
Affair 



Mon. Thru Sat. 
11 AM-11 PM 
Sunday 
11 AM-5 PM 


533 N. Fourth Avenue • 884-9289 

"The Casual Gourmet Dining Experience." 



Fine American Cuisine At Affordable Prices 

Try Our Louisiana Style Blackened Scallops or 
Fried Chicken Salad with Jalapeno Honey Dressing 
* Now Serving Fresh Pasta * 

Happy Hour: Monday "Friday 4*7 
JAZZ: Thursday, Friday & Saturday 

340 East 6th Street (Corner of 4th Avenue Gth Street) 622*6464 
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Expose Yourself 
to Authentic and Progressive 
Mexican Cuisine 


Enjoy Our 
New Spring Menu 


See Our New Spring Colors 





Open Tuesday - Sunday 

577-8222 

St. Philip’s Plaza 
Campbell at River 


E A T 


skimp on the food, typical 
Northern Italian fare. A place 
where large families can dine 
without going broke. Pasta, 
veal, humongous pizzas. 
Solid, but nothing fancy. 
622-5761. 


Eddie and Debbie s 
Bread and Butter Cafe 
4209 E. 22nd 

Should be converted into an 
historic shrine someday with 
a bronze statue of the 
principals. A role model for 
what can be done with a 
neighborhood restaurant to 
compete with the corporate 
onslaught. Breakfasts give 
you an incredible number of 
combinations, many named 
after the customers who 
invented them. The menu 
says “we make substitutions” 
— Jack Nicholson take note. 
Daily specials often come in at 
about 3 bucks, sometimes 
under, and include great 
home-made soup and bread 
with real butter. A large 
variety of excellent pies, 
locally manufactured in the 
back, finish the program. 

Move over, Arroyo, you’ve 
met your match. Rivals 
Roberts. 327-0004. 


Delectables 
533 N. Fourth Ave. 

An institution along the 

avenue, this is one of the 

original fern bars in town and 
it has managed to remain 
consistently good. Food is 
delivered on wooden boards 
and you can pick your own 
selection of meats, cheeses 
and fruits. Excellent brie, 
havarti, provolone, to name a 
few. Rich and thick soups, 
slabs of French bread are 
always on hand and changing. 
Their coffee is not for the 
faint-hearted — lots of 
caffeine. You can even get the 
jitters from their decaf brew. 
Rustic upscale ambience. 
884-9289. 


from the Italian grinder w^ 
nine ingredients to all- 
American ham and turkey t f 
truly decent meatball sub a 
soaked in sauce and cheese 
(order it hot). The baby- 
boomers grew up on this 
stuff, but this place is equally 
popular at the downtown 
location with older denizens 


Eegee’s 

Twelve locations 

Eegee’s is a local success 
story: Two guys started 
selling slush out of a van at 
schools and kept getting 
hassled by the law, and now 
they operate a dozen stores in 
town. In summer, you really 
appreciate the feeling of 
lemon ice sliding down the 
back of your throat. Now they 
also offer a bunch of different 
sandwiches on torpedo¬ 
shaped Italian rolls, ranging 


El Polio 

2707 E. Broadway 

For our money, the best 
broiled (fast food) chicken in 
town, made with some weird 
Mexican marinade. Some 
seating but primarily take-out. 
Also consider the ranchero 
beans —just the right touch 
from the blow-torch. The 
tortillas are average, the salsa 
mild (similar to hot 
gazpacho), but one dessert, 
capirotada, is world class. 
Finally, a place that does 
chicken right. It could bust the 
colonel down to buck private. 
795-7556. 


The Golden Dragon 
6433 N. Oracle 

This place has a gorgeous 
menu, a dramatic cut above 
the standard family-owned, 
shopping-center Chinese 
restaurant. Large, red, with a 



1661 N. SWAN • 322-3636 

Breakfast & Lunch is Served 

Monday-Frlday 6:30am-3pm 
Saturday & Sunday 7am-2pm 

Dinner is Served 

Wednesday-Saturday 5-9pm 


Tommy DiMaggio 
proudly announces the 


DINNER MENU 

Featuring authentic homemade 
Mediterranean Cuisine like 


•Chicken San Marino 
•Linguini Carbonara 
•Mediterranean Shrimp Salad 


Also serving: 
your favorite selection 
of beer and wine 


Use your head — find us 
In the Smart Building on the SW comer 
of Pima and Swan 
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NOW OFFERING CAKES TO ORDER 
& COFFEE BY THE POUND 


tiff 



Market 


COffft • ESPRESSO • DESSERTS 


T w TH flPM-1 3MID mi SAT SPM-gAM QrwBjOCkNorthoi^ 


0m i hr llm,ulu'.iv Vill;u*e) 


Select from our wide 
variety of specialty foods, 
Iresh seafood, deli meats, 
bakery, fine wines 
and more. 


t oil lor special orders 


IIOMK DELIVERY 
hakkuy •:$«*» smut: 

325X201 * 325 1501 


HAST UKOAI)\VAY 
Mon. SAT. NAM lOXI'M 


20 APRIL 1989 




































gold tassel its contents are 
printed on textured paper, a 
dense Hst of exoticalfy named 
entrees Deicious food, 
pleasing and dean atmos¬ 
phere. impeccably pcirte and 
"f - : ; r :f :':.r ^ : 

2'f 2 - s:f: : s 

prow buffets here: instead, 
reasonably priced selection of 
fourteen entrees—and you 
can substitute real hox-and- 
sour soup for the egg flower 
stuff. If you have a yen for 
Orients) cuisine, this is a 
must 297-1862 

The Good Earth 
6366 E. Broadway 

The owner has serious 
madness n his eyes and the 
results are otr. cus in the 
restaurant s attention to deta 
— pta~3 real wooden tables 
and comfortabie booths. The 
->er»u — about the size of a 
s~a *f : f ::: * — 
cffers a h jge array of ways to 
prepare seafood, chicken 
reef and eggs. ~ore than 140 
ashes. Vegetarians take note 
this place rias green crunch) 
th ngs to eat Healthy people 
hang out here 745-6600. 

Keaton s Restaurant 
Foothills Center 

They bi themselves as a 
Haven for specialty seafoods 
-rz ' ~es _ se e e 
times a week from ali over the 
East Coast You won t be 
eating Mrs. Ran s nshsticks 
In addbon to trie " acclaimed 
oyster bar Keaton’s offers 
fresh saimon swordfish 
haibut, orange roughy and 
mati-mahi Sauces for their 
fish (finners are politely put on 
the s<ie of your plate. But if 
fish makes you gag. there are 
plenty of steaks, sandwiches 
aid burgers available. They 
even have peanut butter and 
e*y sandwiches for finicky 
kids, Not too fem-bansh. but 
•with enough plants to be 
pleasing io the eye. Upscale 
without besno snobby. Lunch, 
dnner 297-1999 

Los Mayas 

4280 N. Campbell Ave. 

St. Philips Plaza 

Another "Southwest Trends 
Restaurant" by executive chef 
Donna Nonfin (of Cafe Terra 
Cotta^ This zs a nueva Mexico 
Tucson has never before 
tasted. And for many of us. its 
unexpected ingredients, a la 
carte (expensive) prices and 
emphasis on fine wines may 
take some getting used to — 
but only until we expand our 
correction of what Mexican 
food is all about. Choices 
include octopus in a tomato 
onion and chfle sauce, or a 


Yucatan style fish steamed in 
banana leaves with achiote. or 
quail sauteed in a chile puree. 
Jalisco style. But the real 
surprise comes when you bite 
into these delicacies — 
they're delightful. Have them 
make their primo guacamole 
at your tableside. Decor is 
relaxed, with tile floors, and 
they use blue and white 
Mexican china. Dinner for two 
is approx. S40. A place that 
will draw national attention. 
577-8222 

Olympic Flame 
7970 E. Broadway 

Visually, this place is a 
mixaphor — New England 
charthouse on the outside, 
murals of ancient Greek jocks 
carrying javelins on the inside 
— but the food is terrific. 

Such as the Village Salad with 
chiSied tomaioes. cucumber, 
be! peppers, purple onions 
and feta cheese drenched in 
red wine vinegar and herbs. 
The gyro plate offers Tucson’s 
tenderest slices of rotisserie- 
broi ed lamb. The shish kebab 
is delectably moist. The 
adjectives are endless. . the 
food? Don’t miss. Reasonable 
prices. 296-3399 

Presidio Grill 
3352 E. Speedway 

tf food is theater, this place is 
Broadway in the 40s, without 
the traffic jams. Art-deco 
beams, black booths with 
white marblesque tables, a full 
bar with stools—the place is a 
visual treat A full seasonal 
Southwestern nouvelle menu 
offers such things as roasted 
elephant ear garlic with brie, 
pizza with sun-dried tomatoes 
and prosciutto, burgers, 
saiads. et al A cult hang-out 
among the stylish. If you 
haven t been. go. Closed 
Mondays. 327-4667. 

River Belle Restaurant 
4241 N. Oracle 

Swagger in just like you're in 
an old-time saloon. The food 
ain’t fancy: you’ll find meat 
and potatoes and plain salads 
not gussied up with spinach 
greens. Just the stuff that 
people used to eat. guilt-free, 
thaf s now considered a treat. 
They also serve pork and 
fresh fish. Low lighting and 
comfy booths are a couple’s 
best friends. Real cowboy 
hats and boots are the 
standard dress code. Great 
bar. 888-6620 

The Sidewalk Cafe 
4784 E. Sunrise 

Well, the sidewalk is really 
covered and climate- 
controlled. as we say. but 


makes for a bright, bistro 
atmosphere to eat in. The 
menu is based on hip 
attractions — slices of beef 
and Mediterranean cheese on 
French bread, seafood quiche, 
chicken olive salad, breakfast 
tacos and crab benedict. A 
nice place. Once this food 
would have been considered 
risque, now it’s approaching 
ordinary. 299-4500. 

Stuart Anderson's 
Black Angus 
5075 N. Oracle 

As the billboard states, 
nothing terribly complicated 
about this food. All-American 
offerings include a blitz of 
steaks, chicken and seafood, 
the latter two stressed as red 
meat continues to take its 
lumps. Too bad. they used to 
have some of the best steaks 
in town; the thought of 
cowboys grilling prawns over 
the campfire doesn't work. 

But the Oracle branch still has 
the most intimate and 
carpeted booths in town — 
wonderful for private 
conversations. 745-0550. 

Wokman Restaurant 
3250 E. Speedway 

Billed as “the first New York- 


style Chinese restaurant in 
Tucson.” The idea is basically 
sound — most Oriental 
cuisine is REAL fast food, so 
why not just speed up the 
process, hang pictures of the 
stuff on the wall and let 
everybody order by number? 
This is the newest rage — stir 
fry instead of McDonald’s 
deep-fry. Lots of combina¬ 
tions. The kitchen is real 
clean, ‘cause you can see 
what they’re cooking. 
881 - 4686 . 

St. Mary’s 

Hot Tamale Factory 

1014 W. St. Mary’s Rd. 

Slow down, you’ve already 
passed it — yes, that joint 
with the faded sign. There’s 
no number on the building, 
but you’ll find it. A tiny room 
for take-out orders attached to 
the kitchen of the house. The 
prices are dirt-cheap and the 
burros possibly the best in 
town. On weekends bring a 
bucket for the menudo. 
Paper-thin tortillas and 
excellent tamales. This place 
is a monument to the reason 
why Tucson is not Phoenix. 
Closed Sun. 
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• Unique Beef, Chicken & Seafood Dishes 

• Fresh Fish & Pasta Specials 

• Whole-Grain Bread, Pastries & Desserts, 
Fresh from Our Ovens 

• Premium Wine by the Glass 
& Imported Beer 

• Open Daily for Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 



AN OASIS IN THE DESERT 


earth 




restoorant & bakery 

El Mercado 
Broadway and Wilmot 
745-6600 






COUNTRY FRENCH CUISINE 


Gourmet Catering • Private Parties 
Carry Out 

Lunch 11:30-2pm Tuesday through Friday 
Dinner from 5:30 Tuesday through Sunday 


FOR RESERVATIONS INFORMATION CALL 325-5080 

Penelope’s 

3619 E. SPEEDWAY 
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NOTES 


E verybody from Indians and 
mountain men to arthritic Re¬ 
publicans and organic hippies 
knows the folklore surrounding natu¬ 
ral hot springs: the waters are good for 
you. More obscure is the grim fact, 
now impressed upon the survivors of 
one Tucson hot-springs aficionado, 
that these waters also can be fatal. 

"There's a certain irony about the 
whole thing/' says Dale Young, who 
observed an anniversary of sorts last 
month: two years had passed since his 
brother, Daniel, set out on his last trip 
— more like a pilgrimage — to a hot 
springs in New Mexico. "He went to 
the hot springs for his health, and it 
killed him." 

Relatives and friends of Daniel 
Young are still surprised, and medical 
experts are concerned, by the wide¬ 
spread ignorance of any peril. Daniel's 
death, and those of other hot springs 
victims, received little publicity, and 
around Arizona (where dozens of hot 
springs are open to the public) and the 
West, the springs seem to be more 
popular than ever for their supposed 
curative powers and simple recrea¬ 
tion. 

People with aches and pains that 
need soothing, hikers, backpackers, 
those seeking to be in tune with 
Mother Earth — anyone using any hot 
springs — "should be made aware of 
this," says Govinda Visvesvara, an 
expert on parasitic diseases at the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta. 
"They should swim at their own risk. 

Lurking, thriving in the clear, 
warm, seemingly friendly waters ot 
nearly all hot springs, it turns out, is 
an organism straight from hell - an 
amoeba called Naegkna foivlen, which 
can travel up a victim's nasal passage¬ 
ways and the olfactory nerve until, as 
Visvesvara so graphically puts it, 
"thev grow at the expense of the brain 
cells and completely destroy t w 

an ugly way to go. Victims 
experience a high fever, and rigidity in 
the neck, followed by loss of coordina¬ 
tion and senses of smell and sigh , 
coma, and death within five to seven 
days after the onset of symptoms. 
Since the disease (primary amoebic 

meningoencephalitis) was first diag¬ 
nosed about thirty years ago sixty- 

five victims have been reported in the 

US Only one, a nine-year-old g 
who dipped in a California hot 

agains, a panic. 

stressing that the amoeba also occurs 
naturally in warn, unchlorinatedI fresh 
" ater from Florida's lakes to desert 














HOT SPRINGS 
ETERNAL 

‘Do not allow this water to enter your nose’ 


irrigation ditches, yet relatively few 
victims turn up. (Another Arizona vic¬ 
tim reportedly contracted the disease 
swimming in an irrigation ditch near 
Phoenix.) In Florida, for instance, 
among all the people who go swim¬ 
ming and boating and water-skiing, 
the estimated risk of coming down 
with the disease is 1 in 2.6 million. But 
the incidence does seem to be rising, 
perhaps because more doctors are 
beginning to recognize the disease. 
And as Visvesvara points out, because 
the amoebas do better in the warmest 
water (up to 113°F), hot springs are 
their "ideal habitat." 

"It's quite possible," he says, for 
someone swimming in a hot springs 

_ or allowing "water droplets to fall 

into his nasal passages" — to contract 
the disease. "It's a very small chance, 
but the chance is indeed there." 

So at the very least, the experts 
and survivors say, people who use hot 
springs should keep their heads above 
water or wear nose clips and (to close 
off punctured eardrums) ear plugs. 
Doctors "should be aware" and 
"should have suspicion about the or¬ 
ganism" as soon as a patient exhibits 
symptoms, Visvesvara says. "They 
should get a history from the patient 


or the patient's family, (and ask) if the 
person has had any contact with fresh 
water, especially hot springs or any 
warm waters, in the immediate past." 

Several popular hot springs 
guidebooks available locally, which 
have promoted what one calls a recent 
hot springs "boom," make no mention 
of this potentially lethal aspect of the 
subject. "Hot Springs and Hot Pools of 
the Southwest," by Jayson Loam and 
Gary Sohler, does devote three pages 
to a discussion of skinny-dipping. 
And "The Great Hot Springs of the 
West," by Bill Kaysing, which lists 
1,700 springs, invites its readers to 
"...slide into that warm, soothing, 
mind- and body-relaxing water... a 
palliative for city-wrought ills, a 
soother of the troubled spirit, a purga¬ 
tive for the poisoned mind and body 
and a source of supreme delight " 

Not for Daniel Young. A veteran 
hiker and outdoorsman who was into 
natural foods and healthy living, he 
had been seeking out hot springs 
around the country for more than ten 
years. He relied on such guidebooks to 
locate the ones he visited in Arizona 
and New Mexico, according to his for¬ 
mer girlfriend, Ramona Pikunas She 
went with him on that final trip, along 


with her five-year-old daughter 
ame. The threesome drove f r ^ r 
Tucson to one hot springs near Silver 
City, N.M., and then hit a big gerun ' 
along the San Francisco River south of 
Glenwood. It's one of the more pop u _ 
lar springs in the region. You drive 
down a dirt road, park, take a path 
along the riverbank, wade across and 
arrive at a large pool, maybe fifty f eet 
across, separated from the cooler river 
by a sand bar tucked under spectacu¬ 
lar rock cliffs. 

"It was a beautiful spot," the wa¬ 
ter appearing clean and pure, recalls 
Ramona. "It was like a swimming 
pool; the water went over your head 
on the deep end. People were diving 
off a rock. I dove in the water a lot and 
so did (Daniel) and my daughter 
There were lots of kids there, and 
families." 

They hiked out at sunset and 
drove home to Tucson. That was on 
Sunday, March 1. By Wednesday 
Daniel had developed a headache. It 
worsened, and then fever appeared. 
On Friday, when he arrived at the 
emergency room at St. Joseph s Hospi 
tal, he was babbling incoherently and 
had a fever of 105°. A cop had to hold 
him down. His relatives streamed in 
from out of town, briefly saw him 
lying in a coma, and on the following 
Wednesday, March 11, he was dead. 
He was thirty years old. 

"Nearly all the reported victims 
have been... active, healthy, robust 
individuals... the types of people you 
least expect to contract a deadly dis¬ 
ease. This makes the sudden sickness 
and death... even more unexpected 
and tragic." So reads the typed state¬ 
ment handed out, to those who ask b 
the rangers at the offices of the Gila 
National Forest, which has jurisdk 
tion over the hot springs that kilG 
Daniel Young, as well as dozens d 
other springs that are probably con 
taminated. 

"Surprisingly few people are co^ 
cerned about it," says acting dH r ^ 
ranger Bill Britton, who guesses tu^ 
couple thousand people "ixow 
over" use that hot springs each y^ 
paying little attention to the sma G 
the Forest Service has erected 
somewhat enigmatic warning ^ 
ters of this hot spring contain ^ 
rally occurring organisms P r0 '^ n0 t 
be hazardous to your health 1 ^ 
allow this water to enter your IU ^ 
There are those who feel tlw 
would be more accurate if ^ 
emblazoned with a skull am " j 
bones. 

— Ray Ring 
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The “Official” 
Video Postcard 


I s Tucson's daily newspaper mo¬ 
nopoly out gunning for small 
game? One can't help wondering if 
it doesn't have its sights trained on the 
gerbil-sized Tucson Weekly. In the first 
week of March, The Arizona Daily Star 
and Tucson Citizen , Tucson's two 
jointly-operated, hugely profitable, 
and out-of-state-owned newspapers, 
each began publishing new arts-and- 
entertainment, tabloid-format week¬ 
lies. The Star's version. Starlight ap¬ 
pears on Fridays and the Citizen has 
expanded its Thursday Calendar. The 
two tabloids now feature, as does the 
Weekly , calendars of local events and 
restaurant, movie and arts reviews. 
They also are selling ad space at mom- 
and-pop prices that closely resemble 
the Weekly's. 

The Weekly , which just celebrated 
its fifth year of wing-and-prayer pub¬ 
lishing, will not exactly make a big tro¬ 
phy. If TNI Partners, the agency under 
which the two newspapers sell ads 
and split the profits 50-50, were to kill 
its diminutive competitor and gather 
in all the free tab's advertisers, TNI's 


gross revenues would skyrocket a 
whopping less-than-1%. (That esti¬ 
mate is based on City Mag’s August 
1987 analysis on TNI). 

When TNI ad salespeople started 
circulating a prototype of Starlight 
among potential advertisers — includ- 
ing regular Weekly advertisers — the 
intent seemed transparent. Among the 
dummy ads residing on the proto¬ 
type s pages was an ad xeroxed from a 
Tucson Weekly back issue. Moreover, 
while the cost for advertising in the 
new "Entertainment Tabs" is the same 
as in the regular TNI papers. Starlight 
and Calendar also offer an alternative: 
an advertiser may choose to advertise 
in just one of two East or West 
zones. In that case, since the circula¬ 
tion of one zone is half the full circula¬ 
tion, TNI has slashed the price in half, 
lowering the cost of advertising in just 
one zone close to the Weekly's, and, on 
a cost-per-thousand-readers basis, 
undercutting them by about a third. 

Harry Whipple, the president of 
TNI Partners, denied targeting the 
Weekly. "We just looked into what our 
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For Information Call: 

Sea Dog Productions 

( 602 ) 747-3600 


An engaging whirlwind tour of 
the sights and sounds of Tucson, 
vividly captured on a 28-minute 

VHS Videocassette. 
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readers were interested in. VVe als 
wanted to provide a vehicle to mee 
the advertising needs of a type- 

businesses." . 

The idea of TNI going after the 

Weekly's niche raised the hac os o 
several veterans of past an 1 
fights with TNI. "If they had their 

way, none of us would exist/' said on 

Fishman, publisher of the Green Valley 
News and Sun. Fishman has sue 

twice over their "Total Market Cover¬ 
age" broadsheets, Grnffiti and on t 
yorary, publications that he claims vio¬ 
late the Newspaper Preservation Act, 
the act of Congress that legalizes the 
kind of "Joint Operating Agreement 
under which the Star and Citizen flour¬ 
ish. Neither lawsuit was successful. 

Since Starlight and Calendar both 
are parts of the regular paid newspa¬ 
pers, violation of antitrust laws would 
be hard to prove, according to Fish¬ 
man. The only legal recourse for the 
Weekly would be to focus on preda¬ 
tory" ad rates — claiming that TNI is 
selling the ads below their cost. 

"That would be about a half-mil- 
lion-dollar lawsuit, with a lot of ex¬ 
pensive discovery concerning their 
actual costs," said Fishman. "1 don't 
think I'd want to take that on myself." 

"It's really just brutal competi¬ 
tion," said John Frank, an attorney 
who worked with Fishman on the 
Green Valley lawsuits. He compares it 
to the Phoenix dailies offering re¬ 
gional zone rates aimed at competing 
with smaller suburban newspapers. 

What will the Weekly do? Bite the 
bullet, if it can. Publisher, sales man¬ 
ager and co-founder Mark Goehring 
feels their ad sales effort is strong 
enough to prevent anything other 
than a short term flight of some regu¬ 
lar advertisers. Meanwhile, editor and 
other co-founder Doug Biggers has 


been working full time to build tr„ 
case that the Weekly's circulation 
both large and unique. A month h 
fore the Star and Citizen launched their 
tabs, Biggers upped the Weekly's p ress 
run from 25,000 to 32,000 copies. Nj 0Vv 
he's tinkering with the paper's 400- 
plus free distribution points. He j n . 
tends to document that people pick up 
95 percent of the papers, distributed 
Wednesdays, by 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Starlight and Calendar , as part of their 
respective dailies, claim combined cir¬ 
culation figures of 69,542 in their East 
zone and 75,339 in their West zone. 

The Weekly also prints a wider 
range of other kinds of news and fea¬ 
ture writing than do the new tabloids. 

"We don't have any choice but to 
meet them head on in a kind of David 
and Goliath struggle," said Biggers. 
"We don't underestimate the intelli¬ 
gence of the market; it will opt for the 
best quality product." 

Bruce Brugman, publisher of the 
weekly San Francisco Bay Guardian, 
and a vociferous critic of Joint Operat¬ 
ing Agreements (The San Francisco 
dailies are in bed together, too) com¬ 
mented on the Weekly's predicament: 
"The hinge point is that these corpora¬ 
tions [Gannett and Pulitzer, which 
own the Citizen and Star, respectively] 
have gone far beyond the intent of the 
Newspaper Preservation Act. The act 
was created to preserve multiple inde¬ 
pendent editorial voices, but they are 
using its advantages to squelch every 
possible competitor, no matter how 
small. Gannett killed an alternative 
weekly in Salem, Oregon and is trying 
to do the same in Santa Fe. The cry¬ 
baby billionaires aren't satisfied with 
the millions in advertising revenue 
they already ship out of your town, 
they want every drop." J 

— Richard Diffenderfer 
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You may have seen the '89 Wildcat team poster, the one where the players look fierce andTKEraph! 
Chns Mooney sent along this out-take from the photo session, which is the way we'd like to 

ONE MORE ASSIST FOR ELLIOTT 

Newsboy slam-dunks McKale chumps 


T 1 hough Sean Elliott is still a few 
months away from cashing in on 
his talent, he's already padded the 
pockets of one fellow Tucsonan. 

On that splendid afternoon in 
February when Sean passed Lew Al- 
cindor as the PAC-10's top scorer ever, 
the Tucson Citizen was on the streets 
by game's end with a headline trum¬ 
peting ELLIOTT BREAKS RECORD. 
One newsboy — about two feet 
shorter than Sean, with shaggy blon- 
dish hair — was instantly mobbed by 
fans outside McKale Center. A rumor 
swept the crowd: this "special souve¬ 
nir edition" cost $3. "Three dollars?" 
some people asked, mildly surprised. 
But no one balked — this was a Sean 
Elliott souvenir, and everyone had 
that tingly feeling from watching him 


humiliate UCLA with a thirty-five- 
point show just minutes before. 

Before the kid knew what had 
happened, all his papers were gone, 
and the pockets in his shirt and jeans 
were stuffed with green. Bills were 
bursting out of every orifice in his 
clothing. And none of the ecstatic 
Wildcat fans was looking back — ex¬ 
cept three who happened to actually 
look at their papers and notice the eve¬ 
ryday, thirty-five-cent price, right 
there in black and white. Whoa, they 
yelped, and whirled around to the 
newsboy. The kid cheerfully siphoned 
off some of his windfall in reimburse¬ 
ment. Why not? It was St. Sean's day, 
and there was plenty of goodwill in 
the air to match the craziness. □ 

— Norma Coile 
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3316 N. Chapel ▼ Tucson, Arizona ▼ (602) 881-1224 


&C CHEESE SHOPp 


The BEST 
Little Specialty 
Food Store 
in the West 


Gift Baskets & Boxes from $12.50 

(We ship anywhere in the USA) 

Catering and Party Trays 

The Largest Selection Of Cheeses in Arizona 

Come in and sample our cheeses 

Many Wine Specials 

Call us for wine “buy” the case 

299-5576 

Safeway Center at Sunrise and Swan “just 5 minutes up the hill on Swan" 
4744 East Sunrise Hours: Mon-Fri 9-6, Sat 9-5:30 
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You can almost hear the sound 
of bag-pipes echoing from off the 
nearby mountainsides," reads the 
proud advertisement for a shimmering 
green golf course in the Phoenix area. 

Well, yes, with a hundred and four 
golf courses in the Valley of the Sun 
(and thirty-two and counting in 
Tucson), you may indeed have 
trouble remembering you're in the 
Sonoran desert, not the Scottish high¬ 
lands — except that pricey pastel pants 
are more fashionable than those itchy 
tartans. 

When Time sent a correspondent 
to Arizona last year to trace Dan 
Quayle's formative years in Scottsdale, 
no one could remember a thing about 
the future vice president except his 
passion for golf. This was no accident, 
neither is it an anomaly that right this 
moment, deep in Minnesota, someone 
is slaving away at an ungratifying job 
just for the reward of one day retiring 
on the fairways in Phoenix. In 
desert developer can't imagine a new 
destination resort or major lug i-eiu 
subdivision without a golf centerpiece, 

,„devenlf he could, hed have a hard 

sell getting the bank to finance it. In our 
grow th-a nd-tourism-d riven economy, 
golf is it — the biggest game in town- 

But in Scotland, where the sp 
originated, the links just sort of hap¬ 
pened — design by Mother Nature, no 
jack Nicklaus. "The grasses were fertil¬ 
ized by the droppings of indl ^°“„ 
birds and were kept cut by rabbits, 
Audubon magazine once explaine . 
"Bunkers were formed by sheep an 
other animals that burrowed into the 
turf as protection against the elements. 
Years and years of receding oceanic 
tides rendered the sandy soil on which 
they're laid out." With annual rainfall 
in Edinburgh close to thirty inches a 
vear — compared to less than eig a 
inches in Phoenix and eleven in 1 ucson 
L maintenance on the shaggy, random 


IsGclf. 

KilW This 
Desert? 


If so, does anyone care? 

It's worth $600 million a year. 

By Norma Coile 



Scottish links is minimal. The environ¬ 
ment suffers little intrusion. 

The turfing of the desert, of course, 
requires a drastic makeover of nature's 
design. The saguaro and gophers and 
boulders have gotta go; the water 
needed to sustain what's installed in 
their place is borrowed from the future. 
In Tucson, where ancient ground wa¬ 
ter reserves are being depleted and 
where even the CAP won't assure us of 
enough water 100 years from now, golf 
courses account for ten percent of our 
municipal water use. They take forty 
percent of all the water that goes to 
business and industry, which includes 
mining. But at least Tucson's newer 
courses are trying to conserve water 
and native habitat. In Phoenix, vast 
expanses of neon-green grass are de rtg- 
ueur year-round, sucking up enough 


water, as New Times commented, "to 
replicate the rainfall of a tropical rain 
forest." Last year, the state Department 
of Water Resources proposed slowing 
the flow to golf courses, but Phoenix 
developers balked and flexed their 
political muscles. (You can almost see 
them huddling with state politicos over 
the seventeenth hole of a favorite 
course. Who needs smoke-filled rooms 
when power decisions can be made out 
on the glorious greens?) As a result, 
under new state rules due out this 
month or next, many Arizona golf 
courses apparently will be entitled to 
more water in the next decade than 
they've been allowed in the past — and 
this at a time when everyone else liv¬ 
ing or doing business in the state is 
required to use less water than before. 

As the baby boom slouches toward 


that uniquely American Dream of a 
golfing retirement, the Department of 
Water Resources expects the number of 
golf courses in metro Tucson and Phoe¬ 
nix to triple in the next thirty-five years. 
New golf-based resorts are on the 
drawing boards for the desert ringing 
Tucson, from the Tortolitas on the 
north to Empirita Ranch and the Rin¬ 
con Valley on the east. Already, the 
sport brings an estimated $600 million 
to $800 million to the state every year, 
according to the Arizona Golf Associa¬ 
tion. Golfers, hotel owners and conven¬ 
tion bureaus are asking the Department 
of Tourism to actively promote Arizona 
as "a golf destination." When The Ari¬ 
zona Daily Star editorialized last year 
that wet climes like South Carolina are 
better suited than Arizona to be the golf 
capital of the twenty-first century, 
prominent Tucsonan Roy P. Drachman 
shot back in a letter that golf is a clean 
industry we should encourage, not 
discourage. 

Well, should we? Just what are \w 
doing to our desert by carpeting it with 
all these greens and fairways? VVM 
we need to ask, is the ecological prR 1 

A couple of years ago, a develop 1 
was opening the first of three 
eighteen-hole spreads just north of t u 
millionaires' enclave of Carefree L 
opening day, as the limos whisked tb- 
occupants — Jack Nicklaus, the cou 1 " 
designer, was one of them t0 
celebration, a lone picket stood b\ 
road to the course. His sign read: 
GOLF IS KILLING THIS DES** 

Two thousand people who ‘ 
come to celebrate the Desert Moun ‘ 
golf course drove by the picket. V 
right on the corner, next to the 1 ^ 
opment's fancy gold sign, as 1 
made the turn to come in. In 
pocket was a copy of Thoreau > 1 
Disobedience to read in jail D 
turned out, his quiet, vv 


^eU-d*** 
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It is possible to 


integrate golf and desert with minimal intrusion. Ventana Canyon’s course is the best example. 


Brad Hansel/Eglin Photography 


solitary protest attracted a good deal of 
attention from the media, but not the 
police. 

The picket was Geoffrey Platts, a 
"semi-hermit," who lives in a one-room 
cabin in the desert near Carefree with 
no electricity, no car, and no telephone. 
His business card reads, simply, "Des¬ 
ert Advocate." He makes a miniscule 
living giving literary readings at par¬ 
ties. But he's not a nut; he's just chosen 
an alternative lifestyle. He's been a 
board member for The Nature Conser¬ 
vancy for nine years, and is a some- 
times-columnist for the Cave Creek 
newspaper. An Englishman who emi¬ 
grated to Arizona in '62, Platts is a 


surprise on first meeting — witty and 
articulate, looking a little like Kris Krist- 
offerson (without the beard) in hiking 
shorts, boots and reading glasses.. The 
most urbane of mountain men," one 

writer described him. 

Why did he picket alone? "Interest¬ 
ingly, one person is more eloquent than 
five or six or ten scraggly people," he 
says. "The sole figure, the lone wolf. It's 
eloquent because it isn't diffused. Have 
you seen a picket line with five or six 
people? It's sort of sad. There's a poign¬ 
ant eloquence in one man — or a 
hundred. One or the other." 

Two years after that opening day, 
the golf course is buzzing with carts 


and players, and Platts wonders aloud 
what good he did. "I don't know. You 
make a statement, you bear witness, 
you just have to do it — even though it 
doesn't stop the development, and the 
golf course certainly didn't get hurt. 
But there's a certain mischievous joy in 
being a thorn in people's side. They 
seem to get away with so much, so 
often, for so long." 

He confesses to being a purist, to 
seeing no room for compromise in 
these matters. On a recent afternoon, he 
stood on a high plateau above Desert 
Mountain, pointing out how intrusive 
its "obscene green" fairways seem on 
the surrounding beige-and-olive land¬ 


scape. From the air — that's when the 
number of golf courses in the Arizona 
desert becomes startlingly apparent, 
expert after expert will tell you. "The 
developer's viewpoint — the tradi¬ 
tional thought from somebody coming 
from the East — is 'Oh, this is really 
neat. It's green, it's nice, it could be 
worse, there could be houses all over it/ 
and so forth and so forth," Platts notes, 
doing a slow burn. "What it fails to take 
into consideration is, every single golf 
course that is created in virgin desert is 
desolation to native habitat... It creates 
a monoculture of one plant — grass — 
and nature always wants diversity.' 

He and a friend, Carefree archi- 
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tect Fred Osmon, have coined a phrase 
for what they see at Desert Mountain 
and elsewhere, where native plants are 
uprooted to make way for develop¬ 
ment, and then transplanted along its 
fringes. ''We call this Disney Desert, 
where they scrape off the natural des¬ 
ert and then they come back at great 
expense and put these little, pruned 
palo verdes in. Essentially what it is is 
make-believe, the concept of wanting 
to tame the desert and make it neat and 
safe and sanitized, while having a to¬ 
ken saguaro or jackrabbit around." 

Platts is particularly offended that 
developers are now so adept at selling 
their "desert sensitivity." Homes 
around the Desert Mountain links, for 
example, are marketed by a coffee-table 
book of magnificent desert photos and 
quotes from naturalist John Muir, who 
founded the Sierra Club. "1 could die! 
They're using people that 1 have re¬ 
vered to sell a goddamned develop¬ 
ment, and it just drives me crazy," 
Platts says. "You can deal with brutal 
honesty, with people who say [in a 
redneck accentl, 'Well hell, it's my land, 
and I'll do what l want with it.' As hard 
as that is, you can deal with it. But 
when they turn around and sound like 
John Muir, it's horrible." 

Well, "just to knock out their 'des 
ert sensitivity' thing," Platts says he has 
talked to botanists who've assured him 
that native plants such as saguaros and 
even mesquites, on the sidelines of golf 
courses, eventually will die from over¬ 
watering. "And it's so terribly cruel, I 
think, to subject any plant to that. They 
take a long time to die." 

Because of his profession, architect 
Osmon regularly takes a lively ribbing 
from his friend Platts. ("He's into 
houses," Platts grimaces. Osmon: 
"Yeah, well he's got a closet car.") 
Nonetheless, Osmon finds ways to do 
what he can for the cause. "1 have come 
to the conclusion that I would not work 
on a project that had a golf course," he 
savs, and his bottom-line reason is 
pragmatic: "A golf course takes an 
inordinate, incredible amount of land, 
for a verv small percentage of the popu¬ 
lation." So much, in fact, that many 
times a developer or architect is left 
with so little to work with that he has 
to cram large luxury homes onto small 
lots, and scrape the desert vegetation 
rather than work around it. He also 
worries about the ecology of desert 
golf, although he admits he's guessing. 
"I have a feeling it's incredibly com¬ 
plex, the whole question of animals and 
native vegetation and how these things 
seed through droppings...." 

Plying his trade in Maricopa 
Countv, he has his work cut out con 
vincing people interested in hiring him 
"With developers, particularly, some ot 
them just look at you and don't know 
what vou're talking about So you say 
'Wait a minute guys, why did you 
mme to Arizona? Now, you realize that 
at a certain level of development Ari¬ 
zona's not going to be Arizona any¬ 
more.' And everybody will say, well 
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yeah, sure, but gad, we're a long way 
from that. But then you answer, 'But 
you do agree, that at a certain point, it 
may not be the kind of place that you 
would want to live.'" 


Bill Rodie, semi-retired from a 
large Phoenix insurance company, has 
been playing golf for fifty-two of his 
sixty years. The resident water expert 
for the Arizona Golf Association, he 
jokes, "I'm the water guru, not the 
water ayatollah I'd like to be." And if 
that one goes over, he's got another one 
for you: "You know, the Scots invented 
golf and called it pleasure, and bag¬ 
pipes and called it music." In saddle- 
style golf shoes, polo shirt and shorts. 


a sun visor over his tan, smiling face, 
he's a good ol' guy, likeable in part 
because he's so utterly open about w o 
he is and what he believes in. 

He's got a new study in hand that 
suggests every acre of golf course 
brings about $10,000 a year in revenue 
to the state. And he sees big markets to 
tap in the future, especially in Europe 
and Asia, to bring golfers to Arizona 
even in the "marginal" tourist months. 
(The Japanese businessman, it sj re¬ 
ported, may soon have to pay a mi ion 
dollars to belong to a country club, 
since land is so scarce in Japan.) “J® 
Arizona Golf Association has 48,0UU 
members, and the separate women s 
association has about 15,000. But 1 you 


add in tourists, some 300,000 pe 0 p|,. 
play golf in Arizona every yt;dr h( . 
says. Not only that, but the number „f 
golfers in the U.S. will increase fjf t , 
percent by the year 2000, and w t m .,. d 
to be ready for them. 

But will we be? It bugs him that 
"not a single person in the Department 
of Water Resources, to my knowledge, 
plays golf." 

Rodie frets that "Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina, a hotbed of golf 
spends $5 million a year promoting 
golf," while the state of Arizona sits on 
its duff. A friend of his in the Golf 
Association, he adds, knows about a 
couple of courses that went to Las 
Vegas and Palm Springs instead of 
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Phoenix or Tucson/ because those des¬ 
ert cities have been more aggressive in 
promoting golf. Existing golf courses, 
which Rodie's association represents, 
don't want more water, he says. "We 
just want a more sophisticated alloca¬ 
tion process," based on each course's 
individual terrain and needs. "Some 
people feel we don't have enough 
water to do this. 1 honestly believe we 
do." The ill-fated Orme Dam proposal 
near Phoenix, for example, would have 
allowed the harvesting of thousands 
more acre-feet of water from the Salt 
and Verde Rivers, he says. "I won't 
even get into that thing about the 
eagles," he sighs, referring to the con¬ 
troversy over eagle nesting grounds 


near the dam. There's also water to be 
had by transferring rural water to the 
c ities, he mentions, "although we don't 
want to get into that one." 

We use a very small percentage of 
the water that's used in the state," 
Rodie insists. "But the problem is, it's 
very visible use. There is the question: 
are we being made the scapegoat? 
I eoplesay, It's a rich man's game, etc.' 
But the fact is, golf is a very vital link 
in our tourism economy." 

Despite the exhaustive research 
compiled by the Department of Water 
Resources before it proposed alloca¬ 
tions for golf courses, the Arizona golf 
industry maintains there is very little 
empirical data on their issues. That's 


why they've found a scientist at the 
University of Arizona, Dr. Merle 
Jensen, and are pumping big bucks into 
his study of what golf courses need to 
thrive in the desert, and what they can 
give back to a community. 

Jensen, a Cornell-trained professor 
of plant science, explains that "the 
Arizona Golf Association wants some 
science in this thing, rather than emo¬ 
tion." And even though the UA hopes 
to have a new turf research center on 
Campbell Avenue within the year, at a 
cost of several hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars mostly provided by golf associa¬ 
tions and related companies, Jensen 
insists he can bring objectivity to the 
issues. The UA can help develop turf 


grasses for arid lands that aren't very 
thirsty, he says. "We are actually now 
taking the temperature of the leaf, and 
that is telling us when to water. The 
plant is able to cool itself by water that 
evaporates out the leaves; we call that 
transpiration. If there isn't enough 
water for that plant to cool off, the 
leaves start gaining in temperature. So 
rather than just guessing when to put 
water on, we can take the temperature 
of the green at all times and monitor it 
by computer. We can cut water use by 
maybe thirty to fifty percent with these 
new techniques." 

In a recent interview in his campus 
office, Jensen began by emphasizing 
the importance of golf to Arizona's 
economy and tourism. And he pointed 
out that golf courses are providing a 
service to Tucson by recycling treated 
effluent. Without golf courses, "what 
do you do with all that sewage water? 
Now, you could take that waste water 
and put it into a wash somewhere and 
let it filtrate back into the under ground 
water. But it's such an overload to that 
area that the biology cannot clean it up. 
So the thing is, if you overload that 
system, it's going to go into the under¬ 
ground water and you're going to pol¬ 
lute the aquifer with nitrates, which are 
now shown to be carcinogenic. So what 
golf courses do, essentially, is spread 
that waste water out, over turf grass, 
and nature in its own way is cleaning 
that water. The grass is taking the nitro¬ 
gen to grow on." Jensen says some 
forty-five percent of that cleaned-up 
water may then trickle back into the 
underground water table, but state 
water officials disagree. Golf courses 
are supposed to use water so effi¬ 
ciently, they say, that all of it is ab¬ 
sorbed at root level. 

Adds Jensen, who doesn't play golf 
himself: "The other thing is, we as a 
community have to decide whether we 
just want streets, houses and concrete. 
Do we want some greenbelts in there? 

I think we do. We pretty much know 
that to have some landscaped green 
about us is very important, from a 
psychological standpoint." Golf 
courses can serve that purpose, bring¬ 
ing "some country back to the city," he 
says. "1 don't think that the land devel¬ 
opers and the people that own the land 
are going to keep saguaro cactus strips 
in cities. That's very valuable land. So 
those strips have to somehow bring 
revenue... 

"Rightfully so, people are con¬ 
cerned about the little water we have in 
the desert," Jensen continues. "But a lot 
of times those concerns are coming 
from people who are not taking care of 
their own shop. We lose out of a swim¬ 
ming pool every year ten feet of water. 
People need to put pool covers on A 
tree like a mulberry will evaporate 
twice the water off its leaves than 
comes off a swimming pool It people 
were really concerned, they'd have a lot 
of mesquites and palo verdes 
around..." 
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But golf course operators are not 
being asked to do any more than the 
rest of us. Since Arizona passed its 
landmark 1980 law to phase out the 
overdraft of its precious ground water 
reserves, farmers have had to dramati¬ 
cally increase their water efficiency, 
changing the very way they do busi- 
ness. Municipal water companies i e 
Tucson Water must encourage their 
customers to use substantially less 
water per capita, under penalty of law. 
Many Tucsonans have willingly re¬ 
placed water-guzzling trees and grass 
in their yards with native desert vege 
tation. Homebuilders are required to 
use the latest water-conserving shower 
fixtures... and on and on. 

That's why Tucson environmental¬ 
ist Priscilla Robinson is ticked off. 
"Everyone is resentful toward this golf 
course thing," she says. "It s like in 
World War II, everybody had their 
ration card, and we were all in this 
thing together, right? And then some¬ 
body comes along who pulls a cheat. 
People get upset. Are we all in this 
thing together, or aren't we?" 

The Department of Water Re¬ 
sources (DWR), Robinson points out, 
has a lengthy process of study and 
meetings with industry representa¬ 
tives, designed to figure out how much 
water an industry needs, "consistent 
with reasonable economic return, 
which is the standard set by the law." 
Under the second of five phases be¬ 
tween 1980 and 2025 under the ground 


water code, new conserva tion goals are 
currently being set for residents and 
industries to meet by the year 2000. J n 
the Tucson region, they are designed to 
cut water use by nearly eleven percent 
Agriculture, among other sectors, "j s 
taking significant hits" under the new 
allocations, Robinson says, but farmers 
are living with them. 

At the same time, golf course 
managers and "turf people" went 
through this entire process without 
protesting the proposal made by DWR 
last April: to cut back water use from 5 
to 4.6 acre-feet per acre of golf course. 
The reason they didn't protest, many 
observers believe, is that well over half 
the golf courses in Tucson and Phoenix 
already are meeting the lower figure 
voluntarily, indicating they don't need 
more water than that. "Everything 
looks fine and all of a sudden, up in 
Phoenix, people who wanted to build 
new golf courses didn't like this," says 
Robinson, who serves on the Tucson 
advisory committee to DWR on turf 
issues. "So they start crashing around. 
They go to the governor's office. They 
start at the top, and to an extent, it 
worked for them. See, they don't really 
believe in water conservation up there 
anyway, so they all get together and 
figure out how they can cut a deal to get 
everybody out of it. It's like a bunch of 
bad children." 

Last August, according to New 
Times , several Valley developers took 
their case to Art Othon, an aide of Gov. 
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Rose Mofford. Othon said he agreed 
only to put golf course operators and 
pVVR together in a meeting, and that no 
directives were issued to the state 
agency. But Herb Dishlip, DWR assis¬ 
tant director, told New Times that Othon 
indicated that the modifications the 
developers were asking for were rea¬ 
sonable. 

In April, DWR had proposed wa¬ 
ter-conservation rules for new golf 
courses, including a ninety-acre limit 
for all new courses. In October, the 
department kicked the limit up to 120 
acres. Bv that time, DWR also had 
endorsed allocating slightly more wa¬ 
ter to golf courses in the Phoenix area 
than in Tucson, because Phoenix is 
hotter and because it has the Salt River 
Project. The Phoenix allocation rate 
tentatively would be 4.9 acre-feet per 
acre, barely less than the previous 5. 
Conceivably, golf courses will be able 
to use more water in the 1990s than 
they could in the 1980s. "Yes," confirms 
Katharine L. Jacobs, director of the 
Tucson Active Management Area for 
DWR. "Almost all facilities can for one 
reason or another. The ones that are 
using effluent get an incentive that al¬ 
lows them more water. We've given 
quite a number of additional allotments 
for low-water-use landscaping, for 
revegetation, and for storage lakes. 
And then in the Phoenix area, 4.9 is so 
close to 5, that all those additional al¬ 
lotments tend to result in many of them 
getting more water." 

Already, golf courses in Phoenix 
and Tucson use the vast majority of the 
water allocated to all turf facilities, 
including schools and parks. In Tucson, 
for example, golf courses use 14,437 
acre-feet, compared to 513 used by all 
the schools to water their playgrounds. 
Each acre of golf course is entitled to 
enough water to support thirty-six 
people. 

The permission to expand their 
acreage also could allow Tucson's 
thirty-two courses an extra 2,800 acre- 
feet of water a year. And if the number 
of golf courses here triples by 2025, as 
anticipated, that's another 9,000 acre- 
feet a year — equal to nearly ten per¬ 
cent of the total water use by the city of 
Tucson in 1988. 

This worst-case scenario isn't 
likely, however, especially in Tucson, 
where the high cost of effluent — $442 
an acre-foot — encourages golf courses 
to save water, just as it will discourage 
many of them from expanding. (Star- 
Pass, for example, irrigates only its 
greens and tee boxes during the winter, 
while fairways of Bermuda grass, dor¬ 
mant during the winter, are allowed to 
turn brown.) Tucson and Pima County 
have policies requiring effluent use on 
new golf courses. 

But in Phoenix, few courses are on 
e ffluent (although more effluent use 
will be required by the state by 1995), 
a nd many are buying Salt River Project 
Water at just $9 to $15 an acre foot. Also, 
as Jacobs points out, 'There has histori¬ 
cally been more of an oasis mentality in 


Phoenix. The w r all-to-wall green con¬ 
cept is more popular there than the 
desert landscaping concept. There is 
just a very different communitv es¬ 
thetic than in Tucson. And one of the 
things we're doing is tailoring to them 
a little more than we had, to take into 
account those differences in commu¬ 
nity values, availabilitv of renewable 
surface water, and so forth." 

Tucsonans were not happv about 
this, and they asked DWR to recon¬ 
sider; the state's conclusions are due 
out in April or May. As far as anvone 
knows, none of Tucson's golf course 
managers opposed the original, 
tougher conservation proposals. "I 
haven't heard anybody jumping up 


and down saying the)* need a bigger 
course or any more turf acreage to 
work with, or they need more water, 
savs Hugh Holub, chairman of an 
advisorv council to DWR- If Phoenix 
golf courses w*ant even more turf area. 
Holub quipped, it must be because 
Phoenix is so uglv onlv a lot of grass car. 
help. 

Like most ecological issues, this 
one is far more complicated than ad vo- 
cates at either extreme may realize, 
Tucson biologist Scott Mills has round. 

A case in point was Count)* Super¬ 
visor Ed Moore s explanation for his 
amendment to last year s burfer ordi¬ 
nance to allow golf courses to quaiir) 


as ~natural open space r around Sa~ 
guano Katwoal Morrrrnerr ard other 

park and forest Lands- VSith that 
amendment, Moore saddened and 
angered Tucsonans who had signed 
i>ebtiQ f ns raging dfsr’r buffers betw eer 
the monument and the burgeoning 
dtv. .As Tom Besl wrote m rrs Stir cot- 
umn of June 26, The Estes Grp . part¬ 
ner in a planned resort connnunity in 
the Rinoon foothills next to Saguaso 
Monument was perhaps die orh party 
satisfied with the amended buffer bn 

_Tha: grou p ran now cruin izs hotel, 

houses arid uxialr v dh:b and up the 
spaces between with golf oxirses while 
still claiming complian ce with the 
environmental concerns of re aKrmu- 
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nity," Beal wryly noted. 

But Moore answered that he used 
to walk the Ventana Canyon area, up 
against the Catalinas in the far north¬ 
east, before Estes built its resort there. 
"I know that country as well as any¬ 
body in this town," Moore says. "There 
weren't a lot of deer [back then] even 
though the stream ran." Then the golf 
course appeared, and voila: — "I ve got 
a picture of me on the Ventana course, 
I saw deer and coyotes all over that 
goddamn golf course," the supervisor 
adds. "Because they designed that so 
that wildlife can walk along between 
fairways. It works when it [the golf 
course] is done as a continuation of 
[natural] wildlife habitat." 

Let's step back a minute. Estes' 
Ventana resort and golf course have 
been widely acclaimed as about the 
least intrusive on the natural desert that 
any major resort and championship 
course can be. The course is only sev¬ 
enty acres, about as small as an eight¬ 
een-hole championship course gets. 
With grass kept to a minimum, 
Ventana's course incorporates wild 
desert, even canyons. It's tough to play 
unless you're a fine golfer, but it's also 
prestigious, and people look forward to 
playing it even if they have to chase 
balls through cacti instead of hill and 
dale. Biologist Mills works for SWCA 
Environmental Consultants, the com¬ 
pany Estes hired to do a pre-develop¬ 
ment study of wildlife habitat in the 
area. SWCA has its share of critics for 


helping developers sell their "desert 
sensitivity;" founder Steven Carothers 
once admitted to Arizona Trend that " a 
lot of people have called me a prosti¬ 
tute. But," he countered, "I decided 1 
could save a lot more land and habitat 
by guiding the people behind the bull¬ 
dozers than by standing in front of 
them." There is one thing even Caroth¬ 
ers' critics generally mention: he and 
his employees are fine biologists. 

And according to Mills, the verdict 
is still out on golf courses. "We have 
some pieces of the puzzle, but no one 
has done the definitive study," he says. 
However — listen up, Moore — one 
thing is an absolute. "When you take 
native habitat away, you reduce the 
native wildlife. There's a negative 
impact on wildlife, no question." On 
eighty acres of desert, compared to 100 
acres, there's less wildlife of virtually 
every species, he says. It takes fifty 
acres, for example, to support one deer. 
"There are some people who think all 
those animals just move somewhere 
else, but that doesn't work, because 
somewhere else already has its quota." 

That stressed. Mills goes on to 
suggest that the water on a golf course 
has its pluses for wildlife. Rabbits and 
roadrunners seem to like golf courses, 
he says; so do javelina. (Steve Johnson 
of Defenders of Wildlife often sees jav¬ 
elina and deer coming and going on the 
greens of a Tortolitas golf course at 
early morning or dusk. Since they 
undoubtedly do "damage" to a mani- 
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cured course, his concern is how golf 
course managers may react to these 
wild visitors. But he notes at least one 
good sign: When an osprey recently 
was eating very expensive stock fish 
from a lake at a local country club, the 
course managers left the bird alone.) 

As for the often-touted concept of 
golf courses as wildlife parkways al¬ 
lowing animals to move from one des¬ 
ert habitat to another. Mills isn't at all 
convinced. "A movement corridor has 
to have a beginning and an end, just as 
a road from your house to a dead end 
would not be useful to you. In some 
situations, it's possible a golf course 
could act as a movement corridor. But 
at Ventana? No. It doesn't go any¬ 
where, except to Sunrise Boulevard." 
Coyotes aren't blocked by urban devel¬ 
opment and roads, but they're excep¬ 
tionally adaptable creatures. 

Animal advocate Tilly Shields, 
who lives on the Flying V ranch next to 
Ventana, says if golf courses aren't 
built, developers seem to use the same 
land for condos. Under those circum¬ 
stances, a golf course seems better for 
animals "than a hundred million kids, 
dogs and cats," she says. 

Paul Martin, who works at the 
famous desert institute on Tumamoc 
Hill, drives by the StarPass golf course 
in the mornings, and notes, "I'm hardly 
thrilled at the desecration that involves. 
When they move in on and manipulate 
a saguaro population, that does vio¬ 
lence to the finest plant life we have. 
The visual insult and consumption of 
prime desert habitat is what I oppose." 
But, he adds, we live in a city. And as 
fellow scientist Ray Turner, an expert 
on desert plant life, points out, "Cities 
themselves [not just golf courses] do a 
lot to change the nature of the desert." 

One thing SWCA is interested in 
testing. Mills says, is the appearance 
that wildlife benefits from the water 
that native vegetation gets on the edges 
of golf courses. "To the vegetation as a 
whole, extra water is beneficial," he 
maintains. But asked about some re¬ 
ports (in Audubon magazine, for ex¬ 
ample) that saguaros on golf courses 
begin to rot at the base from too much 
water, he adds, "If we accept, for the 
sake of argument, that overwatering 
killed saguaros, the benefit to palo 
verdes and brittlebrushes would 
probably outweigh the loss of sagua¬ 
ros, as far as wildlife habitat is con¬ 
cerned. There is a very strong correla¬ 
tion between the volume of vegetation 
and the number of breeding birds," for 
instance. "...It doesn't mean you would 
end up with the same native species 
[that originally lived there]; you'd be 
helping some and hurting others. 
Once you tinker with the natural bal¬ 
ance, you create trade-offs. Whether the 
lushness of some vegetation along the 
well-watered greens compensates for 
the taking of natural habitat in the first 
place obviously is debatable, Mills says. 

Urban golf courses with exotic 
trees are known, meanwhile, to attract 
starlings, a bird Mills personally has 


eei \ throwing baby Gila woodpeckers 
on the ground and taking over their 
nests in saguaros." But it isn't known 
whether starlings reduce the popula¬ 
tions of other birds: Most baby animals 
die in their first couple of months any¬ 
way; enough of them are born to com¬ 
pensate for that. 

The survey of bird life and habitat 
at Ventana was done before the devel¬ 
opment. That allowed SWCA to influ¬ 
ence the design of the golf fairways to 
protect washes and riparian habitat. 
Mills says. But it doesn't tell us what 
has happened since. What's in it for a 
developer to finance an after-the-devel- 
opment wildlife study? 

"Are golf courses bad?" Mills asks, 


rhetorically. "It all depends. They cer¬ 
tainly have the potential to be terrible. 
They also have the potential to be 
pretty good." 

Down at the Department of Water 
Resources' office in Barrio Historico, 
state officials often hear pleas from 
Tucsonans to use water allocations to 
stop golf courses, or to slow growth. 
But that is not the state's job, nor its 
interest. A community has to develop 
its own ethics about how it spends its 
resources, notes DWR's Tucson direc¬ 
tor Kathy Jacobs. And there is much to 
weigh along those lines: "If people are 
concerned about the availability of 
water in this community, versus the 


availability of money — really, the 
tourist industry is a clean industry,./' 

When Geoffrey Platts is feeling 
most discouraged, meanwhile, he be¬ 
lieves "the only thing to pray for is a 
massive drought" that will finally 
make developers face up to the realities 
of the desert. But in his more hopeful 
moments, he wonders if the Southwest 
can't adopt a new model, expand its 
vision of itself. "Why don't resort ho¬ 
tels utilize the desert as a teaching tool, 
and as a source of attraction?" he 
wonders. "They could offer walks, 
hikes, nature, ecology of the desert, and 
people would be entranced by this. 

"Does it always have to be golf, golf, 
golf? How bloody boring." □ 
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Choi la Bay, 
Sonora 

Imagine Las Vegas with a Beach 


By Jim Boyer 



A ll 1 can see are headlights, but 
somehow I know it's the cops. 

{ Normally this wouldn't 
worry me; we aren't up to much, just 
swilling a few Coronas and shooting off 
skyrockets, standard evening pastimes 
on Cholla Bay. But this time it seems we 
might have problems. Blocking the 
entrance to Tucson Beach — a brief 
stretch of sand on Cholla's rocky west 
edge — we had encountered a big new 
sign, prohibiting vehicles and fire¬ 
works on the beach (violations subject 
to $100 fine). Although 1 had never seen 
the sign before, it did not entirely sur¬ 
prise me; symptoms of change have 
been increasingly conspicuous around 
Rocky Point the last few years. 1 should 
have flattened this freshly planted 
eyesore, but having learned that in 
Mexico laws are better overlooked than 
blatantly broken, I simply pulled 
around it. 

Now the car is crawling down the 
rutted hill toward the beach, high 
beams pointing at us accusingly. A 
spotlight sweeps across the sand and 
rocks, then settles on us. 

Pondering a good excuse, I walk 
up to the law's old Chevy, nod at the 
two familiar figures slouched in the 
front seat, give them a sheepish 
"Buenas noches, senores." They nod 
back. They appear to recognize me, 
which isn't as reassuring as you might 
think. I've been coming to Cholla for 20 
years, my mother and grandfather for 
30 more, so I can only hope it's the 
family curls they remember, not the 
time 1 smashed a beer bottle in JJ's; the 
time I drove head-on into another car; 
the time our boat went out with the tide 
because I anchored it wrong; the times 
I was stopped for reckless driving... 

"Should we not be on the beach?" 

1 ask. The driver shines the spotlight on 
the sign. I know the guy speaks some 
English, but it helps to know the lingo, 
and 1 don't mean the pleasantries you 
learn in classrooms. 

dQu£ mierda es £sta?" I say. 
<i,Qu£ cabron puso <§sta chingadera 
ac l llf? (Benign subtitle: Oh, poop. 
Where did this come from?) I didn't 
even see it." The driver shakes his head. 

'iC6mo quo no?" he asks. "Es 
obvio." 

Yes — well," I say, "We'll be 
Moving along now. No litiy pedo, we 


don't want any trouble." 

"Right," says the man. "But follow 

us." 

1 trot back to the Blazer. We follow 
them back to the old Hotel La Cholla, 
now the local police station. For several 
minutes we wait in the car, speculating 
on what they will want. Most likely, 
money. If not the multn (a fine), cer¬ 
tainly a mordida (the bite, or bribe). 1 
don't understand. No fireworks at the 
beach? This is Rocky Point — the place 
folks go to avoid gratuitous signs, offi¬ 
cious authorities, rules. Besides, fire¬ 
works are a big seller down here, in¬ 
come for local merchants. 

The cop approaches us, wants 

$75. 

"That's ridiculous," 1 say, "• didn t 
even see the sign. Besides, I don't have 
the money." 

I le tells me they will impound the 
car if 1 don't pay. I shake my head. 

"You saw the sign," he says. ' You 
couldn't have missed it; it was right in 
front of your face. I'll let you off tor 
$25." 

"I don't have any money, and 1 did 
not see it. 1 mean, 1 saw it, but I didn't 
read it There are so many pinche signs 
here now, I refuse to read them: A 1( 
Rentals, I lorse Rentals, Boat Rentals, 
Fishing Trips; No Speeding, No Camp¬ 
ing No This, No That, No Trespassing, 


No Fireworks. What's happened to this 
place, anyway? It used to be nice, you 
remember, back when my abuelito used 
to come down." 

He nods, scuffing the floor with a 
boot. 

"Oye," he says. "Listen. I'm going 
to let you go — this time. 1 don't make 
the rules. But watch yourself. You're 
not special. 1 know you saw it, and 1 
don't like your lies. Don't do it again. 
You saw it." 

1 feel uneasy as we drive back to 
our cabin. Another close call. Things 
were different when there weren't any 
rules to break. 

Cholla Bay is a rustic and rusted 
little place six miles north of Puerto 
Penasco, or Rocky Point, as we gringos 
call it. Tucked between a few volcanic 
hills and a bay also named Cholla are 
some 600 cabins, ranging from tiny 
hovels to $200,000 homes, the latter 
being uncommon. There are as yet no 
central utilities. The stretch of beach 
between Cholla and Penasco is called 
Sandy Beach. When people speak of 
camping at Rocky Point, tins generally 
means Sandy Beach, which is the most 
accessible spot in the area. 

When my grandfather, Glenton 
Sykes, first came to Cholla Bay in the 
early 1940s, the only thing preventing 


a person from driving on the beach was 
the lack of a shovel. He would back his 
boat into the bay at a small landing 
where there was a break in the rocks. 
From Cholla he would venture down 
south to Bird Island, Desemboque and 
Puerto Libertad; in years to come he 
frequently crossed the gulf to Baja. 

A few years later Nacho Quiroz, 
the son of a judge in Sonoyta, con¬ 
structed a small kiosk next to the land¬ 
ing. Nacho's place was the only exist¬ 
ing structure in Cholla at the time, other 
than a few makeshift camps set up by 
fishermen from Penasco. Quiroz sold 
warm pop and "Alas" (wings) ciga¬ 
rettes for eight cents a pack (my mother 
would smoke them clandestinely). 
Nacho was the first person to set up 
shop in Cholla and ran the show there 
until he died of leukemia in the fifties. 
He was known as a kind, courtly man, 
well regarded by Americans and Mexi¬ 
cans alike. 

At this stage Rocky Point had only 
a few hundred inhabitants, all of whom 
were involved somehow with fishing, 
which was very good at the time. Chi¬ 
nese would come down from Tucson 
just to get the bladders from Totoaba, 
a type of white sea trout, abundant then 
but now on the endangered species list 
(the Colorado Delta, their breeding 
ground, has been desiccated by the 
Imperial Valley, L.A. and other water 
diversions). The bladders, considered a 
delicacy, were baked and put in soup. 

During the war the United States 
funded the paving for half of the 
Sonoyta-to-Rocky Point highway, im¬ 
proving access to a microwave commu¬ 
nication station being built by the U.S. 
military. The remainder of that stretch 
got a coat of blacktop soon thereafter, 
as did the road from Three Points to 
Sonoyta, substantially increasing the 
How of American tourists into Sonora. 

By the early fifties Cholla hosted 
twenty or thirty motley cabins, some 
built by Mexican fishermen, others by 
gringos like Sykes who simply wanted 
a place to sleep and store a boat. Cholla 
had little to offer the typical tourist 
other than fishing; the landscape was 
barren and bone-dry, there was no 
fresh water or electricity, no hotel, no 
natural wonders, and the water van¬ 
ished twice each day, drained b\ the 
second most extreme tide in the world 
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Utisl being the bay of Lundy), leaving 
a vasl and desolate mud scape. 
(Beachfront homes are pleasant for 
about an hour a day; the rest of the 
time, instead of lapping water,you hear 
the clicking of hermit crabs as they 
scuttle under tires and other debris to 
escape the sun.) 

Still, people came. Says 1 lorace 
l litchcock, a retired rodeo rider and 
stunt man, "Something about the 
sonofabitch grows on you. Some hate 
it, others leave their wife for it." Now a 
full-time resident, 1 litchcock is tall and 
lean and going on gaunt, his body the 
victim, he says, of too many years of 
hard living. But his blue eyes still glim¬ 
mer, and he assures me he is as yet 
quite virile. I le first came to Cholla in 
1951. It seems that after working along¬ 
side the likes of Clark Gable and John 
Wayne in Across the Missouri and Rio 
Gramie, among others, he needed a 
place where he could retire without 
settling down. "This was the last fron¬ 
tier, he says. "Where else could you 
drive around with a beer in your hand, 
kick up your heels? Here you still had 
freedom." To do what? "Anything you 
were big enough to goddam get away 
with!" He assures me his tales are un¬ 
fit for print. Try me, l say. He's right, 
and other old timers confirm his stories 
with rolling eves. 

Like most long-time residents, 
Hitchcock feels the area is going to hell. 

The place used to have a ram¬ 
shackle charm, rustic but not yet raun¬ 


chy, that attracted people who wanted 
water and sun without all the clamor of 
the more touristy places to the south. 

We used to come down for weeks 
on end, never doing much but never 
growing bored. Sometimes we would 
just hang around the boat landing all 
day, waiting to see what the sport fish¬ 
ermen would bring in. 1 remember 
being amazed at the dexterity with 
which the Mexicans would fillet the 
catch — often large grouper and sea 
bass. I he boats (nearly all American 
owned) were hauled from the water by 
hwctms —■ dune buggy-type things on 
stilts, with the engine and driver six feet 
above the tires. There were about ten 
I nuchas in operation (now there are less 
than five), all Mexican owned. At the 
time there were thirty or forty Mexican 
homes interspersed among the Ameri¬ 
can cabins, and though economic dif¬ 
ferences were apparent, they weren't 
blaring, and the atmosphere was al¬ 
ways friendly. Now, says Hitchcock, 
the place has changed: too many 
people, too much politicking, the local 
bar gone bad, and those goddam col¬ 
lege kids. 

I heard similar gripes years ago, 
thanks to my elder relatives. In the 
early seventies, before Cholla had any 
law enforcement to speak of, people 
would roar up and down the streets in 
sandrails and motorcycles until nearly 
sunrise. One morning my father and 
grandfather admonished a flock of 
these motorheads who had camped a 


few yards from our shack. "Must be a 
lousy Phoenix bunch/' my grandfather 
scowled. Though only seven years old, 
I managed a good deal of indignation 
myself. I preferred more sedate diver¬ 
sions — playing kick-the-can and hav¬ 
ing rock fights with the Mexican kids, 
fishing, snorkeling, catching crabs in 
the ebb, listening to my grandfather s 
stories under the stars and learning the 
constellations. 

Of course the first thing I did when 
1 turned 16 was build a sandrail of my 
own, and for three years all my hours 
in Rocky Point were spent careening 
along the sandy, banked curves of the 
beach road, across the dunes, a beer 
between the legs, sand in my eyes, and 
the metallic throb of power screaming 
out the tailpipe. There were no speed 
limits then, no limits, period: this was 
Mexico. Then one unlikely day I 
calmed down and again turned resent¬ 
ful of all the noise, the dust, the care¬ 
lessness and disrespect of these Ugly 
Americans. But it's one thing to com¬ 
plain and quite another to actually 
interfere with others' fun. 

Apparently not everyone shares 
this libertarian attitude, as I find out 
when I begin investigating the epi¬ 
demic of signs and restrictions. Some¬ 
body is trying to muzzle this precious 
mongrel of a town. 

At Ramon and Patty's, the local 
store for the last 30 years, I meet Larry, 
who has had a cabin in Cholla long 


enough to chart major changes. 

"Everything was fine until tn 
Homeowners Association formed," h ( . 
tells me. "They're trying to turn this 
place into a morgue. If it's Sun City they 
want, then they should go to Phoenix 

Patty just shrugs. "One thing's f 0r 
sure, it's not a sleepy little fishing town 
anymore." 

It turns out there are several con¬ 
tingents jockeying for control 0 f 
Cholla's future. The key players: Th e 
Homeowners Association, members of 
which were behind the signs and are 
accused of creating the Sun City Syn¬ 
drome; JJ's Cantina — that is to say, 
Texas John and Denver Joe, two Ameri¬ 
cans whose business thrives on the 
college invasions; and Gustavo Brown 
Jr., owner of 3,000 acres which com¬ 
prise ninety-nine percent of Cholla Bay 
and Sandy Beach, who has a vision all 
his own. 

It goes something like this: 

Like much of northern Mexico, 
Rocky Point has had a large influx of 
American retirees in recent years. Some 
of them have settled here, and they 
want it to be a tranquil and quiet place 
— all the time. Most of these cabin 
owners voice their opinions through 
the Homeowners Association. They 
want, among other things, for JJ's 
Cantina to go. During holidays JJ's 
draws several thousand kids from the 
zoo over at Sandy Beach. Parking and 
noise become epidemic problems. So 
some homeowners lobby and pass 
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vtitions — to shut JJ's down, have 
^ eed limits lowered, fireworks 
banned* They feel that Joe and John do 
nothing for the community. 

Denver Joe is quick with his retort 

_ dia t JJ's promotes Cholla Bay more 

than anyone else, and that the bar 
employs fifty Mexicans in various ca¬ 
pacities. (He is also involved in build¬ 
ing a resort outside of Rocky Point.) He 
feels that people are just envious of JJ's 
success: in five years of operation it has 
attained legendary status among col¬ 


lege students up north. 

Back in the old days (circa 1979), 
before the place became JJ's, beers were 
50 cents instead of a buck something, 
and shots were a quarter. Music came 
from a beefy boom box guarded by 
some equally beefy Penasco prostitute 
with change bulging in the pockets of 
her too-tight jeans. When we'd try to 
replace her Bee Gees with the Stones, 
she'd smack our hands viciously: 
"Don't touch my music!" 

On big weekends, bands from 
Penasco would come to play, and the 
bar would be packed with drunk 
Americans and drunk Mexicans, all 
dancing together. At about 2 a.m. the 
music would stop, leaving the town 
silent but for the yipping packs of half¬ 
wild dogs, and we'd wander back to 
the cabin in an immaculate darkness. 

These days it's not so simple. 
Drinking at JJ's can be a precarious 
matter. When you first enter the place 
it's hard to believe you're not in one of 
a thousand clones in the States. Behind 
the bar are two big TVs, rows of liquor 
bottles, an English price list, stacks of 
American cassette tapes. And the clien¬ 
tele is unmistakably gringoid. But then 
you notice something is different. 
People don't behave this way in the 
States: shirtless guys bellowing frater¬ 
nal chants and banging beer bottles 
together, dancing on barstools; bikini- 
clad bops swarming around the place, 
tossing back multiple shots of Cuervo; 
sunburned bodies stumbling, swaying 
and spilling onto the terraces out back 
and down onto the beach, a drink in 
each hand. Explore any farther, and 
you're likely to trip over a pile of copu¬ 
lating Delta Kappa Humpas, or be 
mowed down by an ATC. 

On the fringe of all this melee, look¬ 
ing alternately alert and bored, stand 
the local cops and a few backups from 
Penasco. A handful of other native 
onlookers roam about the premises, 
admiring the madness and supple 
buttocks. Not that all Mexicans con¬ 


done this action; many don't — but 
they stay at home. 

One thing is certain, at least for the 
college crowd: Rocky Point is not a 
vacation area. A vacation is what you 
need after a stay here. This is war, war 
upon oneself (and perhaps on the local 
population). Waking after a night at JJ's 
is traumatic: for a moment you are 
overcome with shame and confusion, 
but then, with a gasp of relief, you 
remember you're in Mexico — every¬ 
thing is fine. 


Yes, fine — but according to 
whom? Who decides where lie the 
borders for acceptable behavior? 1 once 
overheard two frat boys discussing 
precisely this topic: 

"Dude, you could do a total study 
o this place. It's interesting. I mean, it's 
like they don't have any money, so we 
can do whatever we want. I don't 
know; maybe it's just because I'm 
studying sociology, but it is interest¬ 
ing..." Disturbing, though probably the 
most honest sentiments I've heard from 
a gringo regarding Cholla Bay. 

As for the Mexicans, tourism al¬ 
ways has been a double-edged sword 
and eleven other cliches, all of which 
boil down to the buck. For years Cholla 


managed to escape tourism's many 
maladies, but time is running out as 
money rushes in. The locals are sad¬ 
dened by the changes, but are reluctant 
to voice their feelings because nobody 
knows just what the landlord is up to, 
and nobody wants to get on his wrong 
side. 

While the residents of Cholla Bay 
wait and wonder, Gus Brown polishes 
his personal designs for Cholla and 
Sandy Beach. And though nobody 
knows how much money and power he 
has, his decisions alone are likely to 
affect the destiny of the area more than 
the collective efforts of the people who 
live there. Now the major stockholder 


of the Compania Impulsora Deportiva 
de la Cholla — a family-owned busi¬ 
ness since his uncle obtained the 3,000- 
acre deed from Lazaro Cardenas in the 
early forties — Gus has been calling the 
shots for the last ten years. Before Gus 
took over, the company did little more 
than raise the rent on its lots, rents that 
residents long have felt were unrea¬ 
sonably high. In 1950 the rent was 
about $50 per year; it now runs that 
much per month (average), with all 
new lots beginning at $80 monthly. 

Gus purchased the land from his 
father with revenues from his 25,000- 
acre cattle ranch in Casas Grandes, 
Chihuahua (he commutes each week in 
one of his private planes), and since 
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then has been trying to settle once and 
for all the disputes over his company s 
property. The family's ownership has 
been challenged continually over the 
years, ever since Quiroz and other 
squatters claimed the land in the for¬ 
ties. Disputes have included the zoning 
of the property (the original deed 
marked the property as grazing land), 
the legitimacy of the family's citizen¬ 
ship (Brown's grandfather was the 
62nd person to become a naturalized 
Mexican), and rumors that the Browns' 
control of the land is dependent on 
collusion with government officials. 
Brown admits there have been prob¬ 
lems, but holds that his company has 
always been on the level: "The reason 
we're still here is because everything is 
legal." In 1978 the property was placed 
in escrow by the government for tax 
reasons, and there was talk of Cholla 
being annexed into Rocky Point, but 
Brown regained the land a few years 
later. 

Throughout these battles Brown 
was making elaborate plans for Cholla 
and Sandy Beach — plans that he 
claims have total governmental ap¬ 
proval as of 1989. These include bank 
trusts that will allow Americans to own 
their property instead of leasing it, and 
contracts permitting foreign investors 
to earn profits in dollars rather than 
pesos. 

After hearing a dozen versions of 
the good and bad (mostly bad) Brown 
has brought to Cholla, I finally find him 
standing next to his late-model Dodge 
Ramcharger, speaking Spanish into a 
hand-held radio. He is courteous and 
immediately invites me into his truck 
for a chat. His English is flawless. As we 
drive through the dusty streets of 
Cholla, he explains his designs for the 
area, proudly displaying several fancy 
homes under construction, models of 
the new Cholla. 

For a man I've heard described in 
mostly derogatory terms, he is exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant and likeable, and seems 
more family man than land baron. 
When he tells me that Cholla will 
someday rival the likes of Laguna 
Beach, his tone is confident but oddly 
modest. When he says that the estuary 
will be dredged and turned into a 
marina, he concedes that it will take 
time. As for the sail-to-your-front-step 
condos on Sandy Beach, he acknowl¬ 
edges the need for foreign investors. 
The eighteen-hole golf courses will 
need water, of course, fresh water — 
but the twenty miles from the wells to 
here is all downhill. The two-mile 
stretch of high-rise motels, the restau¬ 
rants, the boutiques, the salons, the 
shopping centers, the trailer park, the 
nightclubs, the exclusive residential 
area on hidden beach — all these will 
take a lot of money. But the potential is 
there, he is certain. He may be right. 
With no facilities the beach already 
attracts over 20,000 on holidays. With 
adequate vertical construction Brown 
figures the place could host a couple 
hundred thousand. After all, he points 


out, it's the nearest beach to FJ p d , 
Texas. "We have the land, and vvr* 
the market," he says; "What v///] 
looking for now is investors, f (m .|! 
and national." Would the place b/'' 
big as Mazatlan? I ask. Bigger. The st^ 
government is actively promoting t 0ur ’ 
ism in the area, and the governor h, 
promised developers an international 
airport once sufficient accommoda¬ 
tions are constructed. 

But what would really be nice he 
tells me, is one huge, sprawling, garn . 
bling resort. Apparently Howard 
Hughes once had the same idea f or 
Sandy Beach but couldn't persuade the 
government to approve it. Brown says 
the idea is being reconsidered, how¬ 
ever, and that he would happily pursue 
that possibility. It would certainly go 
with the surrounding terrain, what 
with the sand dunes and hostile flora. 
Imagine: Las Vegas with a beach. 

How long this Kafkaesque meta¬ 
morphosis will take is not known. But 
some development is already under¬ 
way. The Sandy Beach Club, larger 
than JJ's and several miles from any 
homes, opened in February. Brown 
hopes the new bar, located on Sandy 
Beach, will provide a solution to the JJ's 
dispute. The idea is to let the campers 
do anything they want, but in a con¬ 
tained area — a giant playpen for reck¬ 
less American children. Most of Rocky 
Point's injuries (usually including at 
least one fatality each year) occur on the 
road between the beach and Cholla. 

Along with making the road safer 
and pacifying his tenants, the club 
could fill Brown's pockets with all the 
gringo green that JJ's has been getting 
instead. How well this will work is yet 
to be seen. Brown opened a smaller bar, 
The Reef, on Sandy Beach two years 
ago, but this failed to attract people 
away from JJ's. Brown has talked of 
putting a guardhouse at the entrance of 
Cholla, in order to restrict inbound 


traffic. Texas Joe is certain his patrons 
are loyal and will not be easy to deter, 
and that he will take legal action 
against Brown if he loses his customers 
at the guardhouse. As this goes to 
press, construction of the guardhouse, 
which was scheduled to be complete 
in February, has not begun. 

This confrontation may bring 
head the long-pondered question ° 
just how much power Brown has * n 
Cholla Bay. Brown claims that a 1 
Cholla is his property (excluding j 
Federal Zone, a twenty-meter strip 1 * 
runs along the entire coast, and 
concessions given to squatters 1 ^ 
ago), and that cabin owners are - strK ^ 
guests there. He listens to the opm 1 ^ ^ 
and requests of residents, and trn ^ 
cooperate, but holds that no or £ an * j 
tion within Cholla has any 
power whatsoever, and that t u ^ 
ultimately will develop according 1 


plans alone. ^ 

Already he has begun raz^v 
more tattered shacks and relocate ( 
Mexican families of Cholla t m ^ ^ a 
afford the rent (a shantyto^ n ' 
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ghetto?). All new units must fit his 
picture of "nice homes," and ultimately 
he plans to do away with all the run¬ 
down trailers, lean-tos and other spe¬ 
cies of dilapidated structures that have 
been Cholla's trademark for so long. 
Brown would like the place to be a 
private and strictly residential area, full 
of gardens, lawns and shade trees, with 
a refined rather than rustic atmosphere. 

He cheerfully tells me all of this as 
we cruise the little town in his plush 
four-by. I would like to understand his 
sordid vision, even if just for a minute, 
but can't manage it. What about all of 
us who like Cholla this way? "That one 
will have to go pretty soon," he says, 
pointing at a cabin of the same vintage 
as mine. 

Behind Patty's store a wrecked 
water truck slumps in the dust like a 
fossilizing dinosaur. "That's the kind of 
stuff we're getting rid of," he says. "We 
want nice homes, a nice place. You 
know what 1 mean." I nod, struck that 
he assumes I share — as an educated, 
middle-class Yankee — his sense of 
good taste. 

When 1 run out of questions Gus 
offers to drive me back to my cabin; but 
1 have no desire to display our 40-year- 
old pile of dusty tin to the new decora¬ 
tor, so he drops me off at JJ's. 

I wander slowly back to our little 
shanty, an empty feeling in my gut. 1 
pass a scrawny-looking dog inspecting 
a smoldering trash bin, jaundiced eyes 
glaring at me suspiciously. At the old 


basketball court a few Mexican kids 
toss a deflated ball at the netless hoop; 
on a wall nearby reclines a man with his 
t-shirt pulled up over his paunch 

Ranchera music grates from his portable 
radio. 

Back at our place, I open the door 
gingerly, careful not to break its one 
remaining hinge. Once inside I inven¬ 
tory our furnishings: a few issues of Sky 
and Telescope from 1973; the Electrolux 
gas refrigerator, and, draped on a rusty 
hanger, my grandfather's windbreaker. 
The cement floor, cold beneath my bare 
feet, is now a maze of spreading cracks 
it was poured with salt water — and 
a few of the beams supporting the cor- 
rugated tin roof are still lashed together 
with baling wire where they broke 
during a hurricane years ago. 

Again 1 try to imagine a glamorous 
Cholla Bay, but I can't help hoping that 
it s all a deluded pipe dream, that a 
school of rabid stingrays will scare the 
jet-sets back to Acapulco and Green 
Valley, and that the local fishermen will 
revolt and deny entry to anyone with 
well-groomed hair or matching socks. 
Or maybe the government will inter¬ 
cede in the name of fairness. As one of 
the local merchants told me, "One man 
can't own a whole town — it just isn't 
right." But then again, this is Mexico, 
and anything profitable is possible. □ 

Jim Boyer, a fourth-generation Tucsonan , 
works as a counselor in a Tucson children's 
home. 
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He's a clown. 

He s a flaming liberal with an 
acid pen. And he's in pain. 


By Sheila A. McNulty 
Photography by David Portnoy 
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"1 like a ponytail because 1 like to feel 
my hair , run my fingers through it and suck 
all the living organisms out of the end of it." 

D avid Fitzsimmons is tucked in 
a corner of The Arizona Daily 
Star's editorial office, where the 
melted head of a plastic Spuds 
MacKenzie overlooks him working. 
Below is a photograph of his four-year- 
old daughter, Sarah, tacked under a 
torn headline reading "Every parent's 
nightmare." 

A plastic Ronald Reagan puppet, a 
stuffed iguana and a red, fuzzy bull 
add to the clutter. Yet, wall hangings of 
the Aviation Parkway plan and a Nel¬ 
son Mandela poster hint at the serious 
work that goes on here. 

This is the Star's editorial cartoon¬ 
ist— a thirty-three-year-old man who 
keeps pictures of monsters in his desk. 
A man who says he wishes he were as 
fortunate as Star political columnist 
Tom Beal in attracting death threats. 

"What, a cartoonist isn't worth 
killing?" 

Fitz isn't ready to give up on at¬ 
tracting a threat, so he furiously inks 
away at another prickly cartoon. Today 
he s drawing defense secretary-desig- 
nate John Tower in bed with Darth 
Vadar. Vadar represents the defense 
industry. The caption reads, "Don't 
listen to all those rumors, precious. 
ou r e the only one for ol' John Tower, 
if it weren't for Fitz, the Star's edito- 
rial office would work in tomb-like silence, 
le s the talker, the one who inspires the 
others to wisecracks. When Fitz's phone 
; in & s ' l^ ea l takes advantage of the break 
0 ana lyze the cartoonist's real charac¬ 



ter: "He's serious all the time. He's an 
eminently reasonable fellow." 

Fitzsimmons puts down the phone, 
pretending to cut off the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 
"That was Lee Atwater. He wants 

to touch me." 

"W hat do 1 hate about my job? The 
constant demands of sex from strangers. 
Obese strangers." 

Job security. That's what Fitzsim¬ 
mons says comes with being a Pulitzer 
Prize finalist. He and the Miami News 
Don Wright were the country s runner- 
ups last year, finishing just behind 
Doug Marlette of the Atlanta 

C °” S ''It would have looked great on my 
I, „ nitz says of the prize. "1 would 
:;‘e wornVon a ■«** »™" d "V 

neck." 


Later he turns more serious, saying 
contests mean little and that it is only 
how they influence people or policy 
that matters. He admits he'll relish the 
day when the President's staff starts 
xeroxing his work and taking it to cabi¬ 
net meetings. Until then, he's content to 
have Tucson smoked about it. 

He's got that. 

He receives more mail than anyone 
else in the editorial department. "He's 
funny and perceptive and makes 
strong points. That's a powerful com¬ 
bination," says his boss. Editorial Page 
Editor Susan Albright. 

Universal Press Syndicate thought so 
too. Last year it tried to sell his cartoons 
nationally. But only ten papers bit, and 
the syndicate needed forty before it 
would sign him. Fitz is waiting to per¬ 
fect his work before he tries again. 

For an editorial cartoonist, ideas 
are everywhere. Fitz rifles countless 


newsmagazines, says he's addicted to 
C-SPAN, and sometimes just drives 
around town, looking. He blocks out an 
hour every weekday evening for Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer. That, coupled with Benny 
Hill, he says, is perfect preparation for 
editorial cartooning. 

In the morning, a mug of coffee is 
all he needs to spark his creativity. It 
catches on about 9 a.m. He asks himself, 
"Who am I gonna afflict today?" 

Once that question is answered, it's 
doodle time. Fitz is free to ink up what¬ 
ever he pleases — although some of his 
drawings are just passed around the 
newsroom, not published. "The best 
cartoons are the ones that never get 
printed," he jokes. Fitz says Albright 
doesn't restrict him, and there are no 
acknowledged sacred cows at the Star 
that he's been advised to tread softly 
around, but Fitz is no beginner in the 
newspaper game. He knows the un¬ 
written rules: no goring major advertis¬ 
ers, nothing gratuitously offensive. (He 
likes to joke that in college, cartooning 
for the Arizona Daily Wildcat during the 
Watergate years, he drew Richard 
Nixon hanging from his testicles. But 
this is a wishful daydream; there was 
no such cartoon.) 

His love of afflicting started in 
school. "My drawing grew out of sit¬ 
ting in the back of a classroom and 
losing interest with a teacher going 
over familiar territory." This led him to 
draw those boring teachers. "Then l 
would pass it on to a chum who would 
get in trouble for laughing so loud. And 
I would get attention." He was only a 
seventeen-year-old at Rincon High 
School when he first approached the 
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Star's editorial page editor, then Steve 

Auslander, about running 1SC to 

The Star said no, and Fitzwent on to 
earn an art degree at the Unive 
Arizona in 1977. , .. 

He says his parents supported his 

dream of someday becoming an 
rial cartoonist. His father, a military 
man, had only one concern. 

something the younger Fitzsimmon 

m '^After l he graduated, he cou.dn, 
find a place to push his pen. one 
the 120 full-time editorial cartoonists 

[in the country] had died. 

After marrying Dawn Nan Norton 
_ "Nan for neanderthal" - Fitz was 
offered a job as staff illustrator and 
maker of maps and charts for the Okla¬ 
homa City Times and the Daily Oklaho¬ 
man. Fitz recalls the company picnic 
where all the employees were white 
and all the busboys and waiters black. 
"If you like being surrounded by mil¬ 
lions of white Southern Baptists, Okla¬ 
homa's the place." 

He fled as soon as possible, head¬ 
ing east to work as picture editor for 
The Virginian Pilot/The Ledger-Star in 
Norfolk, Virginia. He still couldn't get 
work cartooning. He says editors at the 
Pilot figured local cartoonists weren't 
worth the controversy they provoked. 

It wasn't until Fitz hit twenty-nine 
fU at he got his first job as an editorial 

rfnnni<;f wnrWincr for Vtnilu ~ 


in Newport News, Virginia Th.-, i, 
years into his career as a cart.„, n . , 
came the call he had been waitin,,,, f 
Auslander, now the Star’s exiiut, , 
editor, wanted to create a f u ||. tlrr | 
position for Fitz. 

Now, about three years later, th, 
self-described nerd and wimp isdra v 
ing six editorial cartoons a week for t|, 
liberal newspaper in his home town 

Heaven. 


"I would probably hurt him if I said , 
was fair, but 1 don't remember anyth,,,, 
he's done." — Former Gov. Evan 
Mecham, on Fitz. 


Mecham may not care about Fitz 
work, but readers do. During his 1988 
Senate impeachment trial, Mecham 
was the regular butt of Fitz' cartoons 
And Fitz heard plenty from the gover¬ 
nor's fans. 

"Why the hell do you keep tagging 
the Gov.'s toupee in your almost daily 
attacks on him?" wrote one reader. 
"The Gov. looks good with 'boughten 
hair." 

"Fire Fitz. He's as sick as his jokes, 

wrote another. 

"Dump David Fitzsimmons. He 
cannot draw, he is not funny, and he 
offers no political insights whatso¬ 
ever." 

Other readers think he's inspired 
One managed to praise him and trash 
the Star at once: "Try to let us know 
when Fitz quitz. Then we will have 
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little to look forward to in the Star 
and will save time by making less of an 
effort to read it." 

Mis single most provocative car¬ 
toon, he says, was a drawing of Oliver 
North sporting a chest full of medals. 
The Star phone didn't stop ringing the 
dav it ran, and every voice at the other 
end belonged to a veteran thinking Fitz 
had demeaned military people and the 
medals they'd earned. 

Typically, Fitz deflects criticism 
with a shield of jokes. Honor students 
at Rincon High once invited him to 
answer for taking a dig at them. He'd 
portrayed the group displaying a tro¬ 
phy they had won in a chess tourna¬ 
ment — but they didn't see it as flatter¬ 
ing. He'd drawn them in nipple-high 
slacks, each with a pocket calculator, 
sporting buttons reading "Nerds Rule." 
In a session at the school, they tried to 
teach him about adolescent pride and 
he gave them a lesson about journalis¬ 
tic license. 

"It upset me because these are not 
fully-formed humans." 

He feels the same about most 
people who confront him about his 
cartoons. Take the man in the super¬ 
market: "A chiropractor with a bad 
perm grabbed me once and said, 'I saw 
one I liked for once.'" 

Then there was the particularly 
accusatory reader who called, asking if 
Fitz had a master's degree. When Fitz 
asked the caller the same question and 
received a "no," he snubbed the caller. 


sa ying he only spoke to those with 
master's degrees. The man laughed, 
lightened up, and invited Fitz to give a 
talk to a local organization on the free¬ 
doms of the press. 

He's been invited to give his talks 
to just about every local group. And 
he's even been to the White House, 
though not as a featured attraction. 

The visit was in 1986, when the 
nation's editorial cartoonists held a 
convention in Washington. This was no 
ordinary gathering of "cheese weenies" 
— as he refers to the breed — swapping 
cocktail napkins bleeding with ob¬ 
scene, crude cartoons; it was an audi¬ 
ence with the President and VP. 


"Bush came out and whined, 'You 
guys are so mean,' and we threw pens 
at him. Once he left, Ron gave us forty- 
five minutes of shtick. It amazed me 
that the leader of the free world had 
taken the time to write, memorize and 
perform for us as the cosmos floated 
by." 

Fitz considers such irresponsible 
behavior a Republican trademark. He 
loves it because it gives him plenty of 
cartooning fodder, which is vital to 
produce good work. 

"Definitely, a good cartoonist is a 
cartoonist that pisses people off." 

So where's the outer limit of good 
taste? 


"I believe you shouldn't knee 
widows in the groin." 

"Some people pass wind. Me , I'm 
funny/' 

We're out on the back porch of his 
house, a few blocks south of the univer¬ 
sity. "I'm facing a Yuppie dilemma. I'm 
considering getting a Hispanic to ask to 
clean the back yard," he jokes. But 
David Fitzsimmons isn't always funny. 
Just thinking about his parents sobers 
him. 

"I'm a wimpy, liberal mushhead 
because of my parents. Because their 
lives were hard and difficult, and in 
many instances they didn't have to be 
that hard. I'm easing those hard times 
by roughing off the edges [with car¬ 
toons]." 

That isn't the whole story. Some of 
his most vivid memories of his father 
go back to Oklahoma, where Fitz went 
right after his UA graduation to nurse 
his dying mother. His father was fight¬ 
ing the reality that his wife was dying, 
and he resented his son for accepting 
her cancer. 

His father had grown up a street 
orphan and Fitz' mother had married 
him three days after they met. She 
taught him to read. He depended on 
her. 

After his mother died, Fitz' father 
was a mess. He was so angry at Fitz and 
so upset about his wife's death that he 
refused to attend his son's wedding to 
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BY ESTES HOMES 


Fitz is afraid of therapy. Nan says. 
Though he's gone with her twice, he's 
afraid to go back. She's given up push¬ 
ing. If he doesn't want to resolve his 
childhood, she'll just have to accept 
that. 

But Nan isn't ready to accept her 
life as it is. In the fall she's returning to 
UA, where she earned a journalism 
degree, to work toward a masters in 
counseling. Until then, Nan plans to 
continue working as an assistant trust 
officer for a title company. 

Fitz also is going through a change. 
He wants to move away from his true- 
to-life drawings to a freer, more insight¬ 
ful style. One way he's developing it is 
by relying less on his Artograph, which 
allows him to trace photos. 

"I just had to do it because I was 
getting bored." 

And in this age of Pee Wee Her¬ 
man, nobody should be bored. That's 
why the family watches Pee Wee Her¬ 
man cartoons. Fitz even has a charac¬ 
ter from the show on his desk at home. 

It sits alongside some alphabet 
books, a Mickey Mouse, Godzilla, a 
Smurf and some of Sarah's other toys. 
"It's his altar to cartooning," Nan says. 
"He made it. Then, he raided Sarah's 
room so he could be inspired." 

"Cartoonists are insecure , tragic , 
misfit wise guys." □ 

Sheila A. McNulty is editor of the Ari¬ 
zona Daily Wildcat. 


IS] in. Then, exactly a month after Fitz' 
mother's death, his father also died. 

"He didn't play baseball with me," 

Fitz says. 

Fitz and Nan are sitting comforta¬ 
bly across from each other. They have 
been married about ten years, he 
cracks, "after meeting in a gay biker 
bar. 1 was looking for hitchhikers to kill 
and her automatic weapon caught my 
eye." 

About six years later Nan gave 
birth to their daughter, Sarah. The 
blonde is flipping through a pile of Dr. 
Seuss books as Fitz talks. "The other 
night Sarah made a joke, and I thought, 
'Oh God, I don't want her to grow up 
to be funny like me.'" 

Earlier, Fitz had said he didn't 
mind what Sarah grew up to be: "She 
could end up an editorial cartoonist, 
televangelist, prostitute, lesbian potter 
... I don't care." 

This mind-changing bothers Nan. 
So does the way he uses jokes to avoid 
answering questions. 

"Come on, David. For thirteen 
years I've wanted to know why you do 
that," Nan says. 

"I can never make up my mind," he 
says, smiling. 

But Nan isn't smiling. "You mean 
the truth is variable?" Exasperated, she 
answers her own question. "Sometimes 
he does. Sometimes he doesn't. It frus¬ 
trates me." 

Then she jokes, "I've tried killing 
him several times." 


"I don't know the answers," Fitz 
tries again. 

"What do you mean — you don't 
know the answers? These are facts." 
She isn't letting up, so he gives it one 
more shot: "I'm always free-associat¬ 
ing. It's hard to stop. And... I'm shy." 

Finally, a good enough answer for 
Nan. "He is shy. He's had a lot of pain 
from his personal life, and he uses 
humor to cover it." 

Fitz stops at that, on his way out of 
the house. "Life isn't painful now. 1 
work for an opposition newspaper. I've 
got a wonderful daughter and wife." 

Thinking he's put a lid on that 
topic, Fitz leaves. He's going back to the 


Star to touch up a cartoon. 

The door closes. 

Nan opens the lid — completely. 
She says he was born to parents in their 
late forties, an age she considers too old 
to have a child. They did little with him, 
and he grew up in isolation while his 
parents squabbled. His social skills 
were retarded, and eventually he grew 
to use wisecracking as a substitute. 

"He was emotionally abused as a 
kid and as a cover for that he puts on a 
funny persona. The persona is to pro¬ 
tect him from the pain from his child¬ 
hood. He has never dealt with it. He 
blows it off and acts funny. He'll al¬ 
ways be that way." 
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The Sixties. 


THE EIGHTIES 


by Laura Greenberg 


Hip • pie (hip'e) n. A member oU 

loosely knit, nonconformist S r ° U ‘ 
generally characterized bv emph aSISL | 
universal love, withdrawal f rorn a 
ventional society, and a general ru>- 
tion of its mores, especially re 8 afL 
dress, personal appearance and lU 
habits. 

— American Heritage Dictionary 1 
English Language. 


of & 


A 


h, the good oY days. ^ 
For some, the sixties ^ 1 
logically, in 1969. 
the end came in the early $ ^ 

when the adults joined the 1L ^ 
finally dragged the nation ° ut 
quicksand of Vietnam. By th e el ^ 
Jann Wenner, the Thomas I ^ 0 \- 
sixties, was spending milli° n ^ 
lars blasting the message to 
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ly i umemDerint! 
them as love-ins or Days of Rage or that 
awful war Amerika couldn't win. All 
this has prompted some reflection on 
the part of those now-fortyish cream- 
colored children of the sixties who once 
decried their parents' suburbia — 22 
kids and a Buick in the garage — as 
meaningless, and who now struggle to 
live in much the same way. They 
changed one letter in "Yippie," and 
according to a 1988 Rolling Stone poll! 
basically don't want their kids taking 
drugs or treating sex as recreation. 
Those kids, meanwhile, ponder that 
distant decade in some confusion. 

Listen now to the voices of two 
generations in Tucson. 



Avenue that his Rolling Stone readers 
no longer flopped around in hand- 
tooled leather sandals, but wore expen¬ 
sive running shoes; no longer drove 
flowered VW vans, but cherished their 
Bimmers. 

Yet, for some, the sixties never 
ended — for the 'Nam vets still trauma¬ 
tized; for the shaggy heads still drifting 
like Japanese wWil relics hidden in 
caves. In a sense, the sixties are still 
alive in all of us, in the lasting changes 
that were forged from the turmoil. The 
nation went from Richard J. Daley and 
cattle prods in the early sixties to con¬ 
sidering a black man as a serious can¬ 
didate for president in 1988. College 
kids today take for granted liberties 
inherited from those who choked on 
tear gas and lost teeth to billy clubs to 
w * n them. In the end, a war was 
topped, and the movement splintered 
lnto various causes for minorities, 
w °nnen's rights and personal navel- 

lamination. 

In the last year or so, the sixties 
^xperience has marched back into our 
1Ves the drum beats of the media and 


Marx Loeb, 39, rock drummer and 
UA student in the sixties: I hung out on 
Sixth Avenue a lot. Where Marathon 
Gyros is now west to Park Avenue was 
freakland or hippieland. There was a 
head shop where bands played called 
the Open Mind, a coffee house called 
Minus One and a place I played at a lot, 
a coffee house called Sanders. 

That's where I jammed with the 
Airplane — our band Fox opened for 
them at Hi Corbett. Grace and Marty 
Ballin didn't show up. It was Paul 
Kantner, Jorma Kaukonen, and Jack 
Casady. I played the drums. It was 
completely impromptu; people heard 
about it by word-of-mouth. Within 
minutes the place was jammed. I don't 
remember anyone singing. They were 
real, real high — totally wasted. Kant¬ 
ner could tell I was nervous and told 
me just to follow, that this is the way it 
goes. He was the most animated. 
Casady, the bass player, was way out 
there. It didn't make any difference 
what I played; if he was listening, he 
didn't show any sign. 

In 1968, some of the groups that played 
at Hi Corbett field were Buffalo Springfield, 
the Doors, Jefferson Airplane, Country Joe 
and The Fish, Paul Revere and The Raid¬ 
ers. Tickets were $3 in advance, $3.50 at the 
door Everyone sat in bleachers or lazed on 
the field. On August 2, 1968, the under¬ 
ground campus paper Frumious 
Bandersnatch had a sobering prediction 

f0V 19 'The construction of an adequate civic 
auditorium began today. Now it is possible 
to have people come here to speak and put 

on good co Icerts. Hi Corbett field will now 

be used for only baseball. 



BB 43, a Michigan campus radical 
in the sixties who became a successful 
businessman: The first time I saw Jams 
lonlin I covered the concert for some 
SSadon. I. was m .ha Michigan 
L„rK Arena. Her manager came out 


and told the crowd she wasn't coming 
out until they moved back. I suspect 
they were trying to whip her into shape 
to perform. I was drinking some whis¬ 
key and Joplin had her Southern Com¬ 
fort. But she came over to me at the 
edge of the stage and said, "give me a 
drink out of that bottle." I was already 
pissed off because she was late and told 

her to "drink your own-ing bottle. 

For what you're getting paid for this 
concert, you can afford it better than 
me." Later, at a party, I talked with her 
in the kitchen, but we were both drunk 
so I don't remember what we were 
talking about. I don't even remember 
what she looked like. 

Loeb: The Beatles, the Stones, the 
Who, blew everything wide open. 
People realized that music was an 
honest-to-God social force. I vividly 
remember that when a Beatles album 
came out, lines formed at record stores. 
Nobody does that anymore; nobody 
cares. Rock 'n' roll has gone completely 
corporate. You hear the stuff in eleva¬ 
tors. 



Whoever heard of paying $20 for an 
ounce of pot in Tucson? I never heard of 
anyone paying more than $15 for the best 
Acapulco and Panama cuts, and $10 is 
more usual for average stuff. The Wildcat 
staff should check their sources before 
making such a grass (sic) error. 

— Letter to the Editor, Arizona 
Daily Wildcat , Feb. 9, 1968. 

Bothered by the left-over 60's hippy 
peace movement ?... Join us... 

— Young Republicans flier sent to 
incoming UA freshman in 1988. 



BB: It was probably '67 — the first 
time I got a marijuana buzz. Incredibly 
enough, I did what everyone else 
claims to have done. The first time I was 
really high I sat down and put the two 
speakers from the portable record 
player on the inside of my head and 
listened to Sgt. Pepper for the first time. 

Loeb: I was a college freshman. I 
remember driving down Speedway 
and thinking it was the longest drive in 
the world and that distances seemed 
outrageous. I was living with my folks, 
who'd always told me I could tell them 
anything. The next day, over breakfast, 
before school I said "I tried pot, it was 
really fun." They were real quiet and 
just said "OK." When I came back from 
school six hours later I was a heroin 
addict. They flipped out. 

I got into acid in 1969,1 think. There 
were lots of psychedelics on campus. 
One night, a bunch of us took some 
orange sunshine, the real stuff, folks, 
and my friend took us on an acid tour. 
We went to Himmel Park where I 


remember holding a crystal and laugh¬ 
ing continually. We went to the UA 
Medical College where there's a statue 
that looks like it's a fountain. IP s black 
marble and set in the grass, but on acid 
it looks like water. We rolled up and 
down on the grass and kept going over 
to this statue that looked like water and 
touching it. Pretty weird. 

At Indian Ridge we took rocks and 
threw them against the asphalt and 
watched them make sparks. Ha, what 
a mindblower. But the end point of the 
acid tour was going to Dondee's Dunk 
'n' Dip way out East on Broadway. 
They made these gut-bomb donuts that 
I never had when I was straight — real 
heavy, real sweet. You'd go in there 
and be sitting next to cops and sheriffs 
and nobody cared. But you were con¬ 
stantly aware and wondering how you 
looked when you did acid, whether 
you were maintaining. 

Now, I haven't touched a drug or 
a drink in over three years. 

Jeff Nordenssen, UA class of 1968, 
now owner of a Tucson advertising 
agency: Drugs? Oh, they were a badge, 
not so much an end in themselves, just 
an accoutrement of the culture. Mari¬ 
juana w r as the most prevalent. People 
were smoking it everywhere, all over 
campus even at Louie's Lower Level. It 
was the revolutionary culture's beer. 
Then it was putting on the clothes, 
putting on the beads, getting the VW 
van, smoking dope. Now I think people 
are taking drugs for how it makes them 
feel, rather than how it makes them 
appear. 



Nrws item, March 1988: The U.S. 
Customs Service announces that anyone 
caught entering the country with even a 
trace of marijuana will face mandatory jail 
time. 

January 17, 1988: A Martin Luther 
King Retrospective of onyx black matted 
photographs detailing King's life opens in 
UA's Union Gallery. In five days, it draws 
a total of 703 viewers from a campus of 
35,000 students. Two kids who weren't 
even bom while King was alive stand poised 
in front of a wide-angled photograph of 
King in his coffin. 

"I think that's sad," the girl says. 

"I think it's a good picture," responds 
her boyfriend. 



BB: One summer I went to almost 
every festival in my '67 Buick Wildcat, 
a hot car, real fast, and we drove all 
night from Michigan and parked eight 
miles from the festival grounds. We 
had Scotch and wine and sleeping bags. 
It's true w r hat you saw in the movie. 
Little old ladies came out from cottage- 
type houses with plates of sliced toma- 
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toes and cucumbers for us ^ ^ 
thought, poor kids, they're probably 

starved. . , 

1 spent a lot of my time with the 
Hog Farm people. They were the 
remnants of Kesey's pranksters — 
Wavy Cravy (a.k.a. Hugh Romney) 
was a hog farm unofficial leader, c s 
the one who says in the Woodstock 
movie, "kissing builds up the lips, t 
was real hot in the daytime and we 
take our clothes off and bathe in t e 
little lake. The White Panther people 
were there with their trans-love us, 
and Jeannie Klamandon threw soap to 
me out the window so I could get clean. 
I ate a lot of carrots, raisins and soy 
sauce, which was what the hog farm 
was serving. 

I think the final estimate was 
400,000, but a lot of us always felt it was 
closer to a million. There was a nice 
interaction between the people who 
realized real early on that if everyone 
didn't behave themselves, it was going 
to be a disaster. Only one or two people 
died and one baby was born. There 
were a lot of acid freak-outs, but appar 
ently nothing lasting. Everyone got a 
chance to relax and there wasn t any 
talk of revolution in the street and so 
on. In fact, I don't know if it was in the 
movie when Peter Townsend takes a 
swing at Abbie Hoffman with his gui¬ 
tar while they were performing. It was 
real apolitical. Everything was shared, 
without question. 



1985: Bruce Springsteen is denied 
permission for a concert at the UA football 
stadium. Officials worried the grass would 
be damaged. 



Loeb: I was watching the Smothers 
Brothers show and this conga player 
was bald. I was 19 and decided I 
wanted to look weird, do something 
bizarre, so I shaved my head. I went 
bald for around nine months. It made 
me look ten years older. I did great with 
women. 

BB: I had hair down to my ass, and 
I wore it in a pony tail. My wife and I 
would go to Flint to have dinner with 
her folks. Flint is heavily industrial and 
real rednecky and when the four of us 
entered a restaurant, all conversation 
would stop and everyone would stare 
at me through dinner. Eventually that 
feeds itself, and you became more and 
more rebellious and wanted to get 
more outside. 


■ 



To the earthy-looking, Birkenstock- 
wearing girl who yelled, 'Kerr, what kind 


ofhairspray do you use?' I say Bef (rr 
and all the rest of Berkeley ask for aa'^ 
hairspray, try thinking about the 1 
basics of personal hygiene /„, 
ing. 

—1988 Wildcat star Steve K<... 
a guest column for the Cal stud, 
newspaper after a game in which 
Cal fans had taunted him. 

I asked this guy if he was a hippy, B . 
he said a hippie is 'someone who's hip, d ude 
who's into it, who knows what’s goi n ,. * 
All right, then I guess I'm a hippie, ' 

— Greg, 19,1988 UA student 



April 1, 1968: Robert F. Kenned \j 
spoke to 3,000 students and faculty jammed 
into the University Auditorium. The Wild¬ 
cat reported that Kennedy "outlined plans 
for ending the Vietnam War and urged 
Americans to accept more responsibility for 
the underprivileged." Shortly after begin¬ 
ning his speech in the auditorium, a small 
group of Republican faithfuls lowered a 
huge portrait of Barry Goldwater from the 
balcony. Kennedy paused for a moment, 
then cracked: "I was wondering what hap¬ 
pened to him." 

Loeb: JFK' s assassination. I was in 
class and remember my Spanish 
teacher crying like a baby. People were 
really walking around in shock. Of 
course, everyone knew where they 
were when Kennedy died, because it 
shocked the nation and he was so well¬ 
loved. Later, the media played him- 
people realized he was a human being, 
not a demigod. When King was assas¬ 
sinated it was like an aftershock. On 
campus, I remember seeing RFK when 
he came to speak. I didn't go, but when 
he was done, he was standing in front 
of what is now Centennial Hall and 1 
thought to myself. I've physically just 
seen a Kennedy. I was pretty amazed 
By the time he was shot, the public was 
getting punchy. 

Mary, 33: In 19691 was thirteen and 
a wanna-be hippie. I went with a bunT 
of my friends to a march in Washing 
ton to protest the war. My friends an*. 

I took chartered buses from New ^ ° r ^ 
When we got there, it was an ocean c t 
people. The cops threw tear gas, p e0 F L 
were running in different direction 
But even though aspects of the 1 
were violent, I remember it was sunin 
everyone was smoking dope and it u 1 
a big social event. I'd never seen 
much hair in my life. 

Carolyn Robinson, 37, public^' 
tions specialist: I graduated from ^ 
alina High school at seventeen ^ 
went to work at the Departnun ^ 
Defense in D.C. as a youth surn ^ 
worker. For two months I was ^ 
to the Pentagon. I remember tin ^ 
day. It was during the height ot 
rection City, the first major alltl 
iishment rally in Washing* 011, ^ 
dreds of protesters were camper 





































































, jc j e 0 n the Capital lawn, demonstrat¬ 
ing against the very place 1 was going 
!„ work I laving been raised in a liberal 
household, 1 had my first adult moral 
dilemma about which side of the steps 
I should be standing on. Personal gain 
won out. 1 needed the money to pay for 
a car. 

BB: Malcom X came to the Michi¬ 
gan campus and it was a watershed 
experience. Part of his message was 
that there was no room for the white 
m an in the black man's struggle. White 
kids would go into the ghettos and 
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Nordensson: In the sixties, money 
wasn t a priority; it just wasn't what 
you worried about. It was anti-estab¬ 
lishment to be into money. [Now he 
owns a Jaguar.] Every time 1 drive 
down the street I envy myself. 

'ipraze rent" strikes and Saul Links? agaln°U “„Ta 

,he slce P o' •<* » 

worse. And that's what happened. The 
head of the direct action committee I 
was on called a quick meeting after the 
speech and expelled all the white 


ties. As far as I can tell — 1 was a child 
c\ er\ thing in that decade was verv, 
very low-key. Nothing was really 
going on. We were, as a country, doing 
well economically and there was no 


people. I remember being hurt because, threat. People believed what the 


we thought, we were all fairly sincere. 

Loeb: The sixties started for me in 
1962 when I moved here from Con¬ 
necticut, and probably ended for me in 
1969, when the men walked on the 
moon. I had done peyote that night, 
and a number of us were wandering 
around and I came back to this one 
house and they had it on TV. I was 
floored. This is totally non-poetic, but 
for me the last great event of the sixties 
was staring in front of the television 
and seeing a man jump up and down 
on the moon. 

Nordensson: The threat of being 
drafted was the major issue for men. It 
was why you stayed in college, why 
you put braces on your teeth, why you 
started learning Canadian French. The 
other presence was the political activ¬ 
ism to try to get the war stopped. 

BB: The really big thing that hap¬ 
pened in the sixties, as far as I'm con¬ 
cerned, was the kids getting us out of 
Vietnam. The kids were the first to 
recognize it — whether it was the fear 
of having to go themselves or whether 
it was purer, less self-interested mo¬ 
tives. 

Loeb: Not many rich kids went to 
Vietnam. Most of them figured out 
ways to get student deferrals. Yeah, the' 
kids got us out of Vietnam, but it didn t 
happen in the sixties. And it was helped 
to a large degree by the electronic 
media and the papers. It was the first 
war ever televised. You got to watch 
your friends, American guys, being 
shot to pieces and the media went al¬ 
ter this, they went after inflated body 
counts. Little by little, the entire coun¬ 
try said, That's enough.' 


gov¬ 



ernment said. Now no one believes, for 
better or worse, what they say, courtesy 
of Watergate. The sixties was like this 
big cosmic or social burp when it got 
going. 



drains of (hr eighties: 

i'rmk, iH f (IA freshman: / driven jog 
>nl I d prefer driving n convertible jog> 

Mule, ih, sophomore: I drive n A/I er 
(l j I’Hfbut I would prefer driving n Lnwbtn 
Hhini 1 1 

I't'Male, 21, sophomore: I drive n 


What do you know about the sixties? 

Robert, UA student: 1 don't think 
students have any idea of what really 
went on back then. Their idea is some 
MTV fashion sense of what the sixties 
were about. Peace, love, tie-dye-type 
action. It's mostly popular culture icons 
surviving from the sixties. The ideas 
from the sixties became integrated into 
our collective subconscious and the 
items that apply consistently to social 
issues have remained, whether in the 
public eye or just floating on the back 
burner. 

Jim, UA student: You can't help 
but know about the sixties. Especially 
if you read enough Hunter Thompson. 

I wasn't even born yet, but it sounded 
like a totally radical time. Seems like 
people were actually standing up - 
there was a teetering point where »t 
seemed like something could have 
been done. But the people back then 
sold out and became yuppies. 1 hey ve 
changed their values and become rea 

conservative. 

Others: 

. Detroit tigers beat St. Louis in the 
World Series. 

• My first diaper rash. 

• The^Jontles, Rolling Stones, Vietnam. 

.Eating peas and strained carrots. 

I he Korean Wai ^ ^ my par0 nts 


Owning Beatles roc 
hating Nixon. 

I was born 
•nls were 
. killed, 


Kennedy was shot, my 
married. 

Pet i )ffensiv e I )oors 


, r onts wco ■ *" .. 

killed Tot Offensive, Poors, 

•ar^who,....... 


pile was simple 
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Introducing the Emulator THree Digital Sound Production 
System. An instrument designed to meet the demands of 
any professional engaged in music production or performance, film 
or video post-production. 

The Emulator Three. 

A matter of art and intelligence. 

available at 



GUITARS, INC. 

2512 N. CAMPBELL AVE. TUCSON, AZ 85719 325-3376 TUES-FRI 10:30-6, SAT 10:30-5 


KXCI 

IS 

COMMUNITY RADIO 
91.7 fm 


Were the only station in 
Tucson that digs the blues, 
gives a hoot about country, 
thinks jazz is cool, dances to 
a rasta beat, and meditates 
every morning. 
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5150 S. JULIAN DRIVE SUITE 224 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 85706 

602 - 748-1299 
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CORPORATE CREATIVE 
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KrJfiR 

1330 AM 

Serving Tucson and Green 
Valley... 24 Hours a Day! 

Enjoy the original music you grew up with 
and can’t find anywhere else in Tucson. 

Listen for details on how you can join the 
Stardust Memories fan club. 


Arlie Shaw Harry James 

Bunny Berigan Bing Crosby 

Duke Ellington Lionel Hampton 

Glenn Miller Patti Page 

Frank Sinatra Charlie Barnet 


c O W BOVS 


beyond the sunset 

Some things have changed since 
I wanted to be a cowgirl 


BY CHRISTINE JENSEN 


E mcee Pat Buttram, according 

the program a veteran cowboy 
movie sidekick, is struggling to be 
clever. "There's not one good kidney 
on the dais/' he cracks. Out m the 
wings, the line at the no-host bar is 
stalled. A man in a formal cowboy hat 
orders, and guffawing about last 
chance at the trough, staggers off, two 
whiskeys in each hand. A farmer in 
polyester white muscles in front of me, 
and I pin my attention on a nearby table 
for distraction. 

It's the lowliest of the 100 in the 
ballroom, the one nearest the kitchen 
commotion. Seated there is a boy of 
about eight, in red jacket, bola tie, and 
hightops. Having been served his 
shrimp and avocado on lettuce bed, he 
sniffs it, examines the salads at the 
empty spots on his right, on his left; and 
grasping his coffee spoon in his full 
palm, prepares to shovel. Before he gets 
the chance, however, another guest 
enters his view — forty-five or so, dyed 
black hair and black western boots; her 
chinchilla coat swinging open to reveal 
sequins decollete to a professional 
California tan. His mouth open, the 
coffee spoon halted mid-air, little fore¬ 
arm cantilevered from his elbow about 
eight inches above his hundred-dollar- 
a-plate plate, he gapes. 

It's the Rex Allen Arizona Cowboy 


something greater than the sum of my 
little life. 

The guests of honor haven't ar¬ 
rived yet, although the rest of us have 
finished our shrimp and avocado 
There's a full house for this dinner: the 
resort has opened up the ballroom to 
maximum size, shoving all the moving 
partitions to hang like neatly folded 
accordions against three of the walls. 
The head table stretches the full length 
of the fourth wall, draped and deco 
rated with one sofa-sized western land¬ 
scape. Tuxedoed waiters have begun 
serving entrees when a sort of stage 
door on the right opens, and the pan¬ 
theon of stars from cowboy movies ( 
the past troops along the dais. Thev i 
here to help Rex Allen fund a cowbov 
museum in Willcox. 

The crowd begins to murmur and 
point, trying to distinguish one Iron 
another, identifying the characteristic 
Time has reprieved. Beehive Rose i s 
there, but we've seen her; and JcKn 
W illiams. But with them is a bunch of 
old guys in western suits or tuxes 
George Gobel? Monty Montana 0 We ’ • 
seen enough Rose Bowl parades tc 
identify him, but no one's doing rope 
tricks. Glen Campbell? He wasn t ex¬ 
pected. Friend Arthur, who knows 
these things, thought he'd seen him 
the lobby, as he scouted outfits. IsG ent 


Museum fund-raising dinner at the Autry here? Roy Rogers, his face still 
Camelback Inn in Phoenix, and some etched like a granite sculpture, stands 
things have changed since I wanted to out from the rest like a bas-relief among 
be a cowgirl. silhouettes. Is Dale Evans still around 

1 d made a public announcement to Why isn't she here? Who s that 
that effect as a kid, one 1 considered with the unnaturally white hair ^ 
somew hat binding, on Uncle Cowboy ing sunglasses at night? And what - 
Bob s after-school television show. I Rex Allen do, actuallv? 
faced the blinding studio lights, and The audience spontaneously ap 

when asked what I intended to be 


when 1 grew up, proclaimed "cowgirl," 
like Annie Oakley and Dale Evans. 
Never mind that this was the twentieth 
century. Cars had replaced horses. 
Hardly anyone robbed stages any 
more. A television station had ap¬ 
peared in Tucson. And 1 was a city girl 
morbidly afraid of horses. Especially 
never mind that, because the heroine 1 
had in Annie Oakley would allow me 
to transcend this petty reality. Annie 
Oakley, Dale Evans, and Roy Rogers 
were real, and they inspired in me 


plauds. 

Chicken and mushroonv^u^ 

tomatoes are served. I wonder \x n 1 

red-jacketed child thinks of mush^ 
caps for dinner, and the ranL ^ v j. 
chicken rather than beef, and Jm ^ 
liams of Rose Mofford as e^ 1 
companion. 


Buttram, the emcee, starts w 


e«5 ft* 


entertainment as we addro 
stuffed tomatoes. He tells sext>r j\‘ v v- 

dictable Hollywood -cowbov-as c . 

drinker jokes before l look up u 
ceeds to Singing Cowboy nun u 
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u\£ thoiv won' plenty oI characters and 
plontx of settings, but only two plots, 
mono the cowboy lands in jail With 

guitar Fortunately, a harmonica 
plavoi has also boon incarcerated It 
tho\ tv lucky a bass player has also run 
a tout of the law.... But tram is getting 
funnier, though ho begins to stray from 
cowboys It Amelia Harhart were alive 
today sho d bo 104 and low on fuel/' 

l still don't know what Rex Alien 
did. 1 actually thought this was a 
memorial roast. 

Rose rousts. She gets some mileage 
out of bull shippers" and Mother 
Teresa, and then Buttram is back say¬ 
ing Nancy Reagan is very life-like in 
person. 

As Pat Buttram attacks jimmy 
Swaggart's " hornier-than-thou" atti¬ 
tude, Arthur identifies the guy with the 
shades lighting one cigarette after 
another as Rex Allen. 1 notice that the 
ceiling lights in this ballroom are clus¬ 
tered white and gold plastic crystals, 
like in Superman when Christopher 
Reeve goes searching for answers, and 
I realize that 1 don't remember a single 
episode from Gene Autry and Annie 
Oakley or Roy and Dale: only impres¬ 
sions. None of which are triggered by 
anyone on stage at the moment. 

When Rex Allen, Jr. comes to the 
podium, I know what he's famous for: 
sonhood. That and "I Love You, Ari¬ 
zona," the Alternate State Song (words 
on back of the program). He's been 
smoking as steadily as his father. He 
treats us to the inside story of why Dad 
is called "Bean-us." Few of the cowboy 
heroes I remember from childhood 
shared flatulabilia with us. 

Buttram returns with still more 
jokes about drunken actors, stupid 
women, the smart Japanese in Califor¬ 
nia who've learned the key to fitting in 
— speaking Spanish, like everybody 
else. He talks about the "con-kwis-da- 
doors," and he calls another movie 
sidekick, Pedro Gonzales Gonzales, 
"Jose." 

I begin to long for white hats and 
blind pursuit of truth and justice. 

Victor French, playing the exagger¬ 
ated drunk, falls off the stage, says 
screw" a couple of times, tells a joke 
about sex at seventy-five, and an¬ 
nounces that he won't work westerns 
a gain until Hollywood revives the true 
hero. 

Dessert is a sort of ice cream cake. 
The guests around me seem to prefer it 
1° Victor French. 

And then Roy Rogers is intro¬ 
duced. He's in western wear — sky- 
Ue jacket, white shirt, gold bola. He 
Jakes off his white hat, and shows that 
e s hll has his own hair — just a tad 
deeded. He looks the same from here 
y slender; chiseled features, young 
b r, n. Everybody forgets dessert, and 
s P r >ngs to their feet to applaud. 

Vic," Roy says, "I'm seventy- 


seven 


it s been 
actus Mac and 

t 

I lollywood 

is introduced. "Cod 
says Roy. Arthur was right. 

le one in umoUcr.,., il l. 


I is voice is dear, ho tells no stale 
j° kc ; s or s,ori «» cheating wives; 
Z d ‘»e8n'piui- er fnll off Uu« podium. 
Nine i hi Id run, he says: life's dealt him 
some tragedies, but six living children 
sixteen grandchildren, another sixteen 
F»vat grandchildren; and 
good, since 1933 and C 
I lis Bar-O Cowboys. 

1 wonder ii the boy in the red jacke 
knows that this is a real '' " 
hero. 

Rex Allen 
bless you, 

Allen is the one in sunglasses. He be¬ 
gins to speak, and then I know what he 
does — he's that big, bass voice in the 
Disney specials. He liberates a micro¬ 
phone, and joins the musicians waiting 
downstage. I wonder how he could 
possibly sing after all those cigarettes. 
But he's surprising: he does what must 
be a two-octave drop in "Streets of 
Laredo, and he teases the crowd with 
snippets of several more cowboy songs. 

But it's "Tumbling Tumbleweeds" 
that fells my fortress. He and the Reins- 
men (fiddle, guitar and bass) play 
"Tumbling Tumbleweeds," and I'm 
eight years old again. I live on the out¬ 
skirts of a dusty Arizona town, and the 
lines "cool, clear water" represent all 
the security that the Sons of the Pio¬ 
neers, and the tales of my homestead¬ 
ing grandfather, and the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder books, and even Annie Oakley, 
of whom 1 have no picture in my adult 
mind, can elicit. I'm eight, and Channel 
13 is signing off to an eternity of 
"Tumbling Tumbleweeds," drawing 
promise for tomorrow from the ideal of 
the past. I don't even care how much 
money "that song made for Roy Ro¬ 
gers, Gene Autry and me," as Allen 
notes. 

"Los Angeles has been good for me 
and my family," Allen tells his Willcox 
audience here to hear about him and 
their home town. It's a strange thing to 
hear from a cowboy legend. But it 
doesn't matter; it's not him this is really 
about, anyway. 

Rex, Jr. flubs the words to "I Love 
You, Arizona." That doesn t matter 
either. There's a sort of misty-eyed 
quiet in this ballroom full of over¬ 
dressed Arizonans as he sings it. 

Because it's not Hollywood stage 
sets, or sentimentalized, simplistic sto¬ 
ries'of good vs. evil, ornamented by 
actors doing rope tricks, that this is 

about. . 

It's about having someone bigger 

than life to look up to when you're a 
kid. And about having real Supersti¬ 
tions to turn to when you grow up. 1 
wish I could tell that to the boy in the 
red jacket. I hope it's not too late. Or 
maybe that's what the museum is for 

Christine Jensen is an English teacher in 
Tucson. 




BRING YOUR 
BUSINESS MESSAGE 
TO LIFE. 


Video Workshop gives business communications 
a dynamic new impact. Client presentations, sales 
seminars, training videos, corporate communications, 
and more, can be produced with the latest technology, 
for about the same cost as a four color brochure. 

Call Video Workshop at 323-3151. Find out how we 
can bring your business message to life. 


VIDEO 

WORKSHOP 

CENTER CITY BUSINESS PARK • 4585 EAST SPEEDWAY • 323-3151 




IN 
OUR 
GIFT SHOP 


TUCS° n 


"Old Time Radio” on 
Cassette Tapes 

Jack Benny, The Shadow, Burns 
and Allen, The Lone Ranger, and 
lots more. 


• “The Greatest Hits of The 
40s and 50s on Cassette 
Tapes 

From the Andrew Sisters to 
Hank Williams. 


Help Us Stock Our 
Jukebox With Your 
Old 78s! 

Bring in your old 10-inch 78s and 
for each record you’ll get $1.00 
off any car wash service. 

(Up to V 2 off.) 

Franzi 


While You Wait, 

1940s Nickel Jukebox 
With the Best Of The Oldies 
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Handblown Glass & Other Fine Arts 


PHILABAUM GLASS 
STUDIOS AND GALLERY 

71 1 SOUTH 6th AVENUE • DOWNTOWN • 884-7404 
HOURS: MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-4:30 


ARIZONA SPRING BOOK FAIR 

TUCSON: April 7 & 8, 1989 
Holiday Inn - Broadway 
180 West Broadway (Downtown) 

Thousands of books for sale by dealers from across the country. 
Free book appraisal - Saturday. 

Friday, April 7: 6:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Saturday, April 8: 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 

Free parking in hotel garage. 

MENTION CITY MAGAZINE FOR FREE ADMISSION 


PINE MEXICAN COLONIAL AND SOUTHWESTERN 
FURNITURE 


ANTIQUES • FOLK ART • POTTERY 

acicnda 
Antigua Inc. 


Aijtigua dc Mexico 


14 S Park • (602) 792-2559 
1/2 blocks south of Uroiidwuy) 


Casa Adobes Shopping IMa/.a 
7037 N. Oracle Ril • (602) 742-7114 


BY GREGORY McNAMEE 


C arlos Castaneda's book The 
Teachings of Don Juan (Pocket 
Books, $4.95) turned twenty last 
year. Born in the heady days of 1968, 
when the search for "nonordinary re¬ 
ality" became an international pastime 
of the young, Castaneda's evocative 
tale of an apprenticeship with a Mexi¬ 
can Indian sorcerer quickly found mil¬ 
lions of readers—and out on the street, 
thanks to devotees of Don Juan , the 
price of peyote soared. Now that sur¬ 
viving present realities has taken prece¬ 
dence over questing after new ones, 
Castaneda s book attracts fewer read¬ 
ers today. Still, it remains in print, a rare 


Bettms 


survivor of the quick-in, quick-out 
cycle of commercial publishing. 

That it has enjoyed two decades of 
uninterrupted life makes The Teaching > 
of Don Juan one of the most successful 
hoaxes in literary history. For, although 
presented as ethnography, as the fac¬ 
tual record of a "Yaqui way of knowl* 
edge" — or so its subtitle proclaims 
Don Juan is fiction, the product of a 
gifted author's imagination. 

Readers of Don Juan will remember 
that in I960, as the story goes, tht 
young anthropology student Carle s 
Castaneda met an elderly Indian io a 
desolate bus station on the border oi 


DON JUAN, THE SORCERER 

Or was it Carlos Castaneda pulling a trick? 
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Arizona and Mexico, where Castaneda 
was purportedly looking for "medici¬ 
nal plants" used by "the Indians of the 
area." (While most ethnographic writ¬ 
ing demands the use of specific detail, 
Castaneda never names the border 
town, the plants, the Indians, or the 
area.) The wizened Indian, who calls 
himself Don Juan, tells Castaneda that 
he was born in the American South¬ 
west in 1891, was taken as a young 
child into Mexico, and was exiled with 
his family and thousands of Sonoran 
Indians to central Mexico in 1900. He 
lived there until 1940, when he re¬ 
turned to the United States to practice 
the white magic he claimed to have 
learned, to wander the hidden alleys of 
the world with the aid of "Mescalito" 
(peyote), psilocybin, jimson weed, and 
other mind-altering plants. He is, Don 
Juan finally tells Castaneda, a Yaqui. 

Don Juan, the tale continues, takes 
the ever-fearful Castaneda under his 
tutelage, leading him through fourteen 
terrifying encounters with a variety of 
psychedelic plants, favoring him with 
legerdemain and patio philosophy, 
introducing him to talking lizards and 
singing plants, teaching him to fly with 
the aid of Mescalito. "Diableros [sorcer¬ 
ers]," intones Don Juan, "have their 
own laws, and one of them is that a 
diablero has to teach his secrets to one 


of his kin." Don Juan will go on to re¬ 
veal those secrets to cousin Carlos 
through the pages of eight bestselling 
books, and the apprentice will become 
a master sorcerer himself, bravely bat¬ 
tling the forces of evil. (Anyone who 
has not encountered the ancient stories 
of the magician and his apprentice and 
the war of light against darkness may 
want to take in George Lucas's Star 
Wars films — or read J.R.R. Tolkien's 
The Hobbit, whose wizard Gandalf is 
none other than Don Juan in a cowl.) 

This seemingly simple story and its 
ero with a thousand faces is shot 
through with inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Don Juan appears not to 
speak a word of Yaqui, supposedly his 
native tongue, nor to have mastered 
Spanish; his English, on the other hand, 
is perfect. Don Juan fails to draw on a 
single aspect of Yaqui culture — the ex¬ 
traordinary cycle of deer songs, for 
instance, through which the Yaqui 
honor the enchanted flower world that 
exists in parallel to our own. The psy¬ 
choactive effects of peyote do not 
match those Castaneda describes. 
Owing to his peripatetic childhood, 
Castaneda admits, Don Juan's "knowl¬ 
edge may have been the product of 
many influences" — chief among them, 
it appears, Friedrich Nietzche, whose 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra echoes through¬ 


out the pages of The Teachings. (So does 
Thomas de Quincey's Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater , a popular book in 
the hallucinogenic sixties.) When not 
using phrases like "the modality of the 
time," Don Juan himself sounds like a 
Hemingway character. And so on. 

These are quibbling details, some 
Castaneda aficionados will object: a 
sorcerer makes up his own rules, after 
all, and only mere mortals are bound by 
ordinary reality, kinship, culture, and 
the law of gravity. Still, Castaneda dis¬ 
appeared from public view immedi¬ 
ately after anthropologists who knew 
the Yaqui and other southern Arizonan 
and Mexican Indian peoples at first 
hand began to air misgivings about the 
author's respect for the niceties of 
scholarship and observable fact. After 
two decades and seven more books of 
alleged Yaqui wisdom, he has yet to 
emerge to share his field notes, to show 
photographs of his mentor or any other 
flying sorcerer, or to refute his many 
critics. Instead, throughout Don Juan 
are littered ample hints that Carlos was 
making up his "Yaqui way of knowl¬ 
edge" as he went along, especially 
within the brilliant parody of structural 
anthropology that closes the book. 

Don Juan once remarks to his ap¬ 
prentice, "Your notebook is the only 
sorcery you have." Carlos Castaneda 


has for more than twenty years prac¬ 
ticed a sorcery of paper, living an in¬ 
genious Trickster story of his own in¬ 
vention, spinning out volume after 
volume of pop mysticism for the New 
Age crowd. And his books continue to 
sell, shelved everywhere but the fiction 
section. 

To most readers, of course, 
whether The Teachings of Don Juan is a 
book of reportage or invention makes 
little difference. Read for the succor that 
myths of noble savages bring, it has 
changed lives, fired imaginations, de¬ 
lighted millions of readers, just as a 
good fairy tale should. But it surely 
matters to the Yaqui people, who for 
twenty years have had to fend off 
hordes of would-be apprentices and 
wisdom-seekers, who have suffered by 
outsiders' words for centuries, and 
who, like all people, deserve accurate 
representation in the world. And they 
will have it: through such writers and 
singers as Felipe Molina, Miki Maaso, 
and Refugio Savala, a generously 
shared, authentic Yaqui way of knowl¬ 
edge now flourishes on the printed 
page. In their words, and not in two 
decades of lucrative fictions, lies the 
real magic. □ 

Gregory McNamee is a Tucson writer and 
book editor. 


We are pleased to announce . . . 

Financial Aid 
Now Available 

for our 1,000 hour professional 
massage therapy program. Appli¬ 
cations now being accepted for our 
massage therapy classes in May 
and our continuing Shiatsu Certifi¬ 
cation Program. INS Approved. For 
more information contact: 


AMTA-APPROVED 


NATTS ACCREDITED 



Desert Institute of 
The Healing Arts 

M. 6th Ave. • Tucson, Arizona 85705 
(602) 882-0899 
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EARTHY ROOTS! 
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Enhance your Southwest interior with 
authentic handmade willow furniture. 

!=i Furniture 
!=i Fabrics 

Faux-Down Cushions 
and Pillows 

Home . 
Decorator Fabrics 

3200 E. Grant Rd. /327-2824 
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The Haunted Bookshop is a full-service, 
quality bookstore with a unique, comfortable 
and relaxed atmosphere. 


Out-of-Print Search, Special Orders, 
Children s Tunnel, Free Gift Wrapping. 




c Book§l]pp 


“Haunted by the ghosts of books I haven’t read.” 

7211 N. Northern Ave. Tucson, AZ 85704 
(1 Block west of Oracle at Ina) 297-4843 
Monday - Saturday: 9:30 - 5:30, Sunday Noon - 5 
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offers private instruction in Drawing and Painting 


Call today for more information 795-1667 



\ Contemporary 
1 Western Art 
& Jewelry, 
Wildlife Art 


Hours: 

MorvSat 10—5 
Sunday 12—4 


®(cdfm)kGa8tri) 



6420 N. Campbell Ave. • Tucson, AZ 85718 • (602)577-7647 


LOCAL custom 


RUSTY REMINDERS 

This isn’t junk. It's sculpture, and it makes a point 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



Bettina 


A rt, as the saying goes, is where you 
find it. Personally, I find it all over 
l the place. If a part of the made 
environment makes me react aestheti¬ 
cally, positively or negatively, that 
object is to some degree a work of art. 
It's a way of looking at things that leads 
to a lot of enjoyment and enthusiasm in 
the rounds of daily life. (Bear in mind 
that all this doesn't have much to do 
with collecting, museums, or the like. 
That's okay — museums are wonder¬ 
ful places, but they can't contain the to¬ 
tality of art. Thank God for that.) 

Within this universe of art are lots 
of smaller constellations such as folk 
art, popular art, fine art and the like. 
The boundaries among these are pretty 
fluid, and I'm not interested in worry¬ 
ing about definitions just now. What I 
am interested in doing is telling you 
about some exciting, accessible art that 
you might not have noticed. 1 call it 
"boundary art." 

The label tells the story. Boundary 
art is what you find on the edges of 


people's territories — on gates, fences, 
mailbox supports and the like. It is 
usually on private property, but easily 
visible from the road or street. One of 
my favorite examples surrounds a 
house in Bowie, across the tracks from 
the main part of town. Separating the 
house from the street is a fence made ot 
railroad track (probably from a mine' 
Welded to the track are all manner of 
metal objects — pliers, spurs, skillets, 
screwdrivers. Stuff, in fact, that the 
artist/owner probably picked up in the 
desert and mountains of Southern Ari¬ 
zona. There is more: old road signs, hits 
of farm tools — everything, in fact, un 
der the sun. The resulting effect is •* 
wonderful sculptural assemblage that 
makes a vigorous declaration: "this > 
what this place is all about and I'm P‘ l ‘‘ 
of it." 

Such assemblages are all over e> 
region — in fact, all over the countn 
They often make strong statements - 
place and older ways of making a ■ ' 
ing. They don't have to be fences 1 
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4340 N. Campbell, Ste. 72 • St. Philip’s Plaza • 299-8260 


APRIL CALENDAR 


1-2 14th Anniversary Sale 

8-9 Garden Club & Iris Show 

The Tucson Mens Garden Club and 
the Iris Society hold their spring 
shows. The Garden Club will have 
plant starts for sale for your vegetable 
garden and the flowers for the 
borders. 

13-16 12th Energy Fair 

Tucson Metropolitan Energy 
Commission hosts a conservation fair 
to educate the public on the newest 
products and methods. 

28-30 1,000 New Car Sell-Off 

Twenty-six local dealers will be at 
Park Mall to make you a sweet deal 
on a new car. 

Three major department stores plus 120 fine stores and 
unique specialty shops featuring high fashion-distinc¬ 
tive style in clothing, gifts and fme ,ewelry. Set m a lush 
nlrk-like setting accented with a cafeteria; 8 restaurants 
and bars; movie theaters; banking facilities; 5 beauty 
optical, dental and travel services. 

Weekdays 10-9, Saturday 10-6, Sunday 12-5. 

. SEARS • DILLARDS • BROADWAY 


748-1222 


shopping CENTER 

BROADWAY BOULEVARD AT W1LMOT ROAD 


UNI - COPY 


THE ONLY CHOICE 


622-3373 

4355 S. Santa Rita 
In The Tucson 
Business Park 


Factory Authorized Sales, 

Equity Rentals, Service and Supplies 

UNI - COPY 
CORPORATION 

SERVING SOUTHERN ARIZONA SINCE 1966 
FOR SERVICE CALL... 746-3111 
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Uniquely colorful clothing from the 
far corners of the world. Our gift 
lines include special hand-crafted 
items from Latin America. 


El Mercado de Boutiques 

Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 


, ir st- the old tools can be attached to a barn wall or 
^ssembled in a front yard. Another favorite is in 
Tucson. It's a yard filled with wonderful mobiles, 
each one consisting of old tools and other links with 
traditional ways of working on the land. A plow, for 
instance, swings freely inside a metal wagon tire 
which is set vertically in cement. Hanging from the 
plow's extremities are frying pans, dutch ovens, 
kerosene lanterns and the like. These fascinating 
sculptures were the work of a Mexican-American 
blacksmith, now deceased, who loved to go out into 
the desert, pick stuff up and combine it in wonderful 
ways in his front yard. By so doing he expressed his 
strong feelings of belonging here — feelings that also 
came out in conversation. He liked to tell, for ex¬ 
ample, how his father had used his horse-drawn 
wagon to haul rocks from "A" Mountain to build the 
wall around the old University campus. He himself 
had been the blacksmith in residence at the construc¬ 
tion of the Veterans' Hospital on South Sixth Avenue. 
His yard was an expression of these experiences, of 
this sense of belonging. 

And then there are gates. One popular form is 
what 1 like to call the "Ponderosa," after that famil¬ 
iar TV ranch. Nowadays they are often made from old 
power poles and can have all sorts of stuff attached 
to them. Cow skulls, for instance, or wagon wheels 
— both pretty potent references to bygone days and 
ways of making a living. Boots and kettles can dangle 
from the crossbar, and I've seen whole plows 
mounted over the gate itself. 

Of course you can stick your mailbox on a piece 
of wood or pipe, but some folks like to do a little more. 

A favorite trick is to weld a length of chain in an 
improbable "S" curve and mount the box atop it. Or 
you can assemble metal into the shape of your initials 
or brand. A favorite idea is to press a piece of out¬ 
moded farming equipment into service. I have seen 
plows, milk separators, milk jugs and harrow discs 
all used as mailbox supports. (There's a lawn mower 
put to the same use in one of Tucson's Southwest Side 
neighborhoods. Not outmoded equipment, perhaps, 
but there seems to be a message involved.) But my 
flat-out, all-time, copper-plated favorite is located (or 
was about five years ago) on a back road near an 
Simon. Under the shade of a huge cottonwoo tree, 
with a mailbox firmly attached to its right rear v\ ice 
but otherwise ready to go, stood an ancient trac or 

hope it's still there. . , f 

I've left out one ubiquitous building material to 
these homegrown sculptures: horseshoes. 1 you r 
going to keep a horse, one thing is certain you 
never lack for used horseshoes. And even a ter y 
nail one over every outside door in the house 
you'd better hang it with the U-shaped part c own, 
or the luck will run out the ends) you 11 have a o e 
over. A whole article could be written about t 11 n b 
that ingenious craftspeople have done with this rus y 
resource. I've seen door knockers, boot scra P^ rS/ 
roping dummies, chairs, tables, and even bridle 
a ll made out of horseshoes. They are also incor 
porated in all of the kinds of boundary art I ve ten 
Writing about. In the thrifty, make-do tradition o t u 
frontier they are a perfect resource. They are aval - 
a Me, useful, symbolically charged. 

That's not all, of course — I've left out some o 
m Y favorites. But it should serve to give an idea ot 
w ^ a t there is awaiting the person who travels wi 
open eyes and mind. And like some of the best things 
ln this world, it's free for the looking and enjoying^ 

ll nf ri ^ th is director of The Southwest Folklore Center 
e University of Arizona. 




































‘‘WHERE PEOPLE WHO 
LOVE THE OUTDOORS 
COME INSIDE...” 


HIKING AND BACKPACKING 


GEAR APPAREL MAPS GUIDES GIFTS 


4044 E. SPEEDWAY 325-1554 
990 E. UNIVERSITY 792-0562 



Hal Gould 

Abelardo Sotelo, MD. 


/1RCHIWL 

iU/ORKS 


Fine Custom Framing & Matting 
Archival Storage Materials 
Custom Black & White Printing 


424 East Sixth Street ^ 862-6525 


Abelardo Sotelo, forty-two, is an 
orthopedic surgeon in Tucson. So is his 
brother. So is his father , although his prac¬ 
tice is based in Hennosillo. Abelardo is 
probably in the best shape. 

I 've always been inclined to keep 
very fit. 1 was an avid bicycle rider 
for eight years. Then I started hik¬ 
ing because 1 became interested in 
doing the rim-to-rim in the Grand 
Canyon. Last year a friend invited me 
to climb Mt. Rainier. We had a five- 
day seminar in mountain climbing 
first, learning how to use ropes, how 
to ice climb, how to rappel and belay 
and self-arrest in case you fall, and 1 
became extremely interested in the 
sport. I found it very challenging, very 
appealing. 

I'm leaving in about ten days to do 
the Mexican volcanoes, Orizaba 
[18,546 feet] and Popocatepetl 
[17,887]. In June, my son and I are 
going to do Mt. McKinley [20,320]. 
Then in September we're going to do 
Kilimanjaro in Tanzania [19,321] and 
on the way back go to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and climb Mt. Elbrus [18,481]. 
That's the schedule for the next few 
months. 

Obviously, you have to be in su¬ 
perb physical shape, so I've been fol¬ 


lowing this routine since last Septem¬ 
ber: I jog three, four or five miles every 
weekday morning at 5 o'clock. On 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri¬ 
day evenings 1 have a coach who 
comes to my house between 8 and 9:30 
and I pump iron. On the weekends I 
do a 5,000-foot climb in the Catalinas, 
and every two or three months I go to 
the Grand Canyon for long-distance 
hikes, thirty or forty miles each time. 

I don't think I'm obsessive. I am a 
perfectionist. When I was in medical 
school in Mexico City, I finished with 
a 9.9 average out of a possible 10. Ev¬ 
ery time I do a joint replacement, I 
want it to be 100 percent perfect. This 
simply extrapolates to every aspect of 
life. When you get into a high-risk and 
highly technical sport, you have to 
train daily. You have to get up at 4 or 
4:30 and prepare to go running. You 
cannot say, 'Well, it's nice and warm 
here, so I'm going to stay in bed.' 

I think mountaineering has actu¬ 
ally made me more mellow, especially 
in the operating room. It's taken some 
of my intrinsic energy out, just enough 
that I'm not so excitable. That has been 
therapeutic for me. I always tell 
people, maybe as a joke or maybe sen 
ously, that it's cheaper than a psychia¬ 
trist. J 
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Foothills Center 


Tanque Verde ■ El Con 


iMta T^etersonI 

A Cele Peterson Boutique 
6569 N. Oracle Rd. 


742-0055 



















